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ABSTPACT . 

. This ][>rototype of a guide for educational change 
agents focuses on the roles and tactics of personnel 'employed in 
nonprofit educational research and development organizations and in 
state and interiediate education agencies. Included is a conpilation 
of reports froi recent users of three classes of tactics: 
information, demonstration, and field agent. These tactics are 
conceptualized as following an adoption/diffusion continuum whose 
stages can be labeled, step by step, from awareness through interest 
an4 evaluation to actual utilization. Change agent behavior is viewed 
as ranging from imperso;tal through ^personal to interpersfonal. The 
'organization of this paper reflects these underlying patterns. At the 
same time, behavioral sciences' and marketing research, are brought to 
bear in an effort to help explain the need, for planning and* 
evaluation strategies based on market segmentation, product 
differentiation, and communication skills. Case studies are briefly 
discussed, and a table of Indicators is provided as a tentative 
guideline. In conclusion, some policy implications are briefly 
-mitlined with a view to initiating greater interaction among 
practitioners* diffusion personnel, behavioral scientists, and 
furding sources. A list, of references is also provided. 
(Author/PD) / 
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Tne stimulus for this preliminary look at tactics in educational R&D 
diffusion came from Dr. C L., Hutchins, formerly an Associate Laboratery 
Director. One of the current Associate Laboratory Directors, Dr. Paul 
Hood, and the Laboratory Director, Dr. John K. Hemphill, made valuable 
suggestions that improved the focus of the author's work. However, any 
*n3W3 or lacunae should not be attributed to them. To the extent possible 
Che Laboratory would hope to revise these rriaterials f)'on time to tjme, 
perhaps on an annual basis, and would appreciate receiving comments, up- 
dated infornjation, reports, and field experiences that could be used to , 
strengthen the present entries and/or correct the obvious inadequacies 
in tnis prototype version. Only by pooling the accumulated know-how and 
real -world experiences of the. entire educational community can we make 
d sensible and lasting contribution to the improvement of education tor 
I \ chi Idren, ^ 
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INTROOUCTION 



♦ * Wlio needs a collection of change-agent .tactics? Probably 
all those responsible for planning and diffusing r(5search- 
based innovations. Probably many who hold either staff or . 

' line positions in state fedupatijon agencies. Probably all 
who. work in intermediate education agencies. And probably 
many who set federal education policies. A conceptual scheme 
is introduced that inay allow the educational diffusion com- 
munity to begin to analyze more clearly some ways of reducing 
the gap between research and practice. Tactics, arranged 
along a hypothetical continuum labeled '"information," "de- 
monstration," and ''field agents," are viewed as progressing 
from the easy and relatively inexpensive to the complex 
and costly. 



This tentative work is an effort to merge marketing knpw-how,. infor- 

» 

jpdtior? science, and some of the early experiments in educational R&O 

% 

diffusion so that concerned 'educators can build on the accumulated experi- 
ence, refine it, scour Out the dross, ^ begin to buxl^i a knowledge 
baseVfor future work in this domairT 

The change-agentry tactics analyzed in the following cages are dis- • 
cussed, as will be readily .apparent , from the viewpoint of the innovator 
committed to reducing the much-publicized gap between educational research 
and 'development and actual school practice. Probably these tactics fit 
.the perceived needs of R&D agency and stat,e or inteirmed"^^te educational 
agency diffiision personnel" more comfortajDly 'than those of 'intra-system 
chanqe agents. But 'the io*;t.rr shoulc** find; most of^he ideas and the 
references u!=iefui as tiiey 3t^U'e to bring' about self-renewal of the schoc-ls 
'that they are employed to serve. % 

The theoretical wnderpinm nos. stem from Rogers' St Shoemaker's' Riodel 
(1971) of iho i nnovci. tion -decisior; process (with stages orogressing from 
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awareness through interes^t and evaluation to trial and adoption). The • 
change-agent role follows Havelock's (1971) set of "sender" activities:,, . 
inform, demonstrate,. and, fipally, train-help-serviee^-nurture. We scarcely 
deal here with user-system capaci'ty or even with specific product charac-* 
ter*1stics, since recent- Laboratory work jin that area is being reported - 
siniu>taneously in Sikorski & Hutchins (in press). Moreover, we deal 
only cursorily "with" positive, rewards as a tactic, since no educational 
case studies could bi found support anything but guesswork in areas 
other than direct subsidy. 

•^V Anyone who plans to make use of the notions outlined in this proto-^ 
type should be cautioned that the state of the, art in educational diffusion 
is still quite inchoate. Norie of the studies that has been uncovered to . 

I 

date is .longitudinal . Few lasted more than 12 months. Very few document 
actual costs. The most careful studies have been carried out in marketing, 
jid^rtisihg, and public opinion research, or in fields of social science 
(psychology, sociology, etc.). Unfortunately, most educational exoeriments 
in change agentry tend to ignore any type of cost-benefit analysis. 

The entries that follow are grouped according to a conceptual scheme'' 
that moves from th5 cognitive (dwareness, knowledge) end of an educational 
change continuum on through the conative (conviction, adoption, utilization) 
Accordingly, we btgin with information tactic s (conceived as being imper- 
sonal )., +hen move to dgiion'str^ation tactics (sf^en as pe-'^onal), and conclude 
^i^^ field agent . ta.:tic> (createfi as interpersonal). See Figure 1 for a 
simpl i ficat'^on of this hypcthotical continjym. 
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(ALERT Sourcebook) 



(Kindergarten 
Program) ' 



(M£?n: A Course of 
Study) 



Figure 1: Change-Agent Tactics 
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This particular grouping seems to offer a. useful heuristic in the 
sense that we assume that a simple "telling" tactic will suffice to per- . 
• suade some administrators to subscribe to educational newsletters or journals, 
some teacher^to renew classroom periodical bulk subscriptions, or some 
librariarts to purchase supplementary books in a given curriculum area. ^ 
Moreover, we assume that "showi'rig" will suffice to induce a subject-matter 
specialist to purchase 'a globe pr wall map, a workbook .to accompany a 
text, or a film to enrich a curriculum area. Finally, we assume that 

0 

when the product/process is totally untried, quite complex, rather expen- 
sive, and seemingly risky, both the previous stages of information and 
demonstration will be required plus some additional "training" and 
"helping" and "servicing" and "nurturing" by an experienced field agent. 

We will discuTs, in later pages, -some impTicatior|i5 of n^rket seg- 
\ mentation and product differentiation. Once these skilTs-become part 
the repertoire of change agents, they will begin to be able to match 
available tactics to important product and user-system characteristics'. 
^ For now, we can only assume that an accumulation of man^ proven tactics, 
with ample j^esources, ^111 be needed to assure installation and utiliza- 
tion of complex, expensive, unfamiliar, risky products/processes that 
do not readily "fit" the user system's present "capacity" and "willingness" ' 
or are not accompanied by powerful positive sanctions (Havelock, '1971).* 

'Obviously a .iiuch fuller discussion -f some tactics would be possible. 
An entire handbook could be written -on how one ivight most efficiently use 



^Somc questions nay bo rai-pci, over time, as to the advisability of 
inventiny ^nd f iel d-tes ti nq eldtTorately engineered solutionsto educational 
problems that, when ready for diffusion, nose seemingly insup^able 
instdilatinn and niai ntenance dif ficu ■ t ies . / 
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direct maiMn attempting to effect educational* change, Biit a number of 

excellent books on direct njail have already been published; what Is nojb_ 
published is the accumulated recent experience of direct-mail practitioners 
within the educational community itself. Since current direct-mail know- 
how is, invariab>y a closely, guarded "trade" secret, the educational change 
agent must settle for published reports that, might be applicable to a 
particular immediate problem. (Foip example, see H.H. Blumberg, C. Fuller, 
& A. P. Hare, "Response Rates in Postal Surveys," Public Opinion Quarterly , 
Spring 1974, XXXVIII, n. 1.) . 

On the other hand, for other entries we have very little useful data 
at this moment (on-site demonsff-ations within major urban school districts-, 
for example). Moreover, unless s^pe concerted, cooperative data-collection 
effort were to be launched to document every Significant federally funded 

« 

experiment in dissemination/diffusion, even the small amount of evanespent 
information so far avail abl§» will be irrevocably lost. • To paraphrase, 
those who are prevented from even reading "history" will* be condemned to 
repeat earlier errors. 

Anyone who finds these materials useful should probably also take the 
^time to examine two other Laboratory studies: "Promoting Change in Schools" 
(Turnbull et al., 1974) and "A Study of the Feasibility of Marketing 
Programmin'j for Educational R&D Products" (Sikjirski & Hutchins, in press). 
Though' some overlap inevitably exists, the three publications can be seen 
as interrelated parts of an emergent entity. 

An oversimplified diagraij: will be found at the end of the paper 
(pp.66 -67) and a li'^.t of selected references is appended in an effort both to 
enco;.rage adaiticnal readinj and study and to stimulate a search for and 
r.0D0rtiny of additional docun;entation. ^ 




Finally, in tdrms of underlying philosophy, this paper presumes that 
American society is not about to be "deschooled" and that federal funding 
priorities will emphasize intra-syStem self-renewal rather Hhan any sudden 
or'radical school reform. Individual change agents might prefer that this 
presumption were about to be reversed, but practicality would suggest for 
the present that we are^jjlkely to continue operating as catalysts to or 
servitors of a bureaucratic educational system that has shown remarkable 
stability over time. . ' 

I 
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INFORMATION TACTICS* 



These tactics incTw^e all those that can be^cla^sified 
asjone-way "tel>irig"--at the 'awareness/interest/arousal . 
stage of the-^opt'i on process. Included are dire/:t . 
ma ir, printed mat ter»<. .publications, periodicals, dis- 
plays, electtronic media, certai^n types of workshops/ ' 
seminars, computers, advertising, and publicity. Some 
•cautionary notes are offered as to suitability of cer- 
tain tactics for certain purposes.. Behavioral science 
findings offer useful guidtlines aslSfiell. 



"Information" alone, is unlikely to change atti tudes--or behavior. 
But the rich literature on information science, consumer behavior, 

» 

persuasion., and motivation research does provide a number of general iza- 

! • • • - 

tions that can be helpful to the educational R&D community in its use of 

9 

information to reduce the gap between research and practice. 

Numerous jsxudies provide background on the detached worker (agricul- 
tural or educational extension agent), the opinion leader, (indigenous 
community leader), the auxiliary-volunteer approach (PTA, homer:oom mother), 
the lighted school (use of buildings after hours), and the mass media 
(printed notices, mass mailings, newspapers, etc.) as applied to dissemin- • 

ation of educational information. In all these instances it is impor- 

r 

tant to keep in mind the well -documented traits of selective listening, 
selective interpretation, sufficiency of feedback, and scope (one-to-one 
contacts provide intensity but are rarely economically feasible). 

Fpr all of the information tactics to'be discussed below, certain 
behavioral science assugiptions may be applicable, such as: 



"'A us£r of only information tactics may also wish to consider a series of 
ut1 1 Uy , oB;j ecti VPS , and cost questions arrayed in a later section ("Field 
Agents, pp. 49 -TTy. 
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*the recipient should be invited to participate actively^ * 
♦effects of communication weap'oft over time (cf! "sle^pfei^^effect") 
*use only one side of the argument If the recipient is- friendly ( , . 
*present the strongest arguments at the begTnning" and/or end of the 
coiTimuni cation - 

I 

^explicitly State the conclusions (be sure the recipient understands 
What he's, to do) • . ' . ^ 

a 

♦pleasant 'distraction can" oflen increase effeo^^iveness 
♦women'are often more' persuasible than men 
♦impressive logical arguments should be used with educators 
''^es'tablfsh high credibility- (similarity to recipient) 
♦emotiohal appeals arfe sometimes more effective^ thafi factiM^^nes 
Another set of assumptions that undergirds all/ the tactics to be 
enumerated grows out of the information-processing' characteristics of 
educators (£f. Chorn^ss et al . , 19^8) who seem to obtain their" informa- 
tion informally tjecause they often lack time to study problems, tend to 
focus on financiiil aspects, and need to satisfy many groyfJs. Lacking man 
power to gef^Rd sort information, they turn to- colleagues in their own 

-5 

systems, contacts at professional meetings, fellow administrators, etc. 
Still, educators are clearly an audience that may be characterized as a - 
group 0/ people frying to solve problems and that often f'oUows a prol^lem 
solving sequence that might oe labeled in market terms as! awareness, 
liking, preference, conviction, and purchase, information-seeking begins 
when present behavior is felt to be inadqjdte; nonetheless, anything 
perceived as "deto change" will seem uncomfortable. Hence, R&D change 

'v 

agents must differentiate between what the practitioner views as routine 
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, probllfitS' and what he views eis "novel'l Ri^oblems . ^ 

, Before de.cfding on his tactics ("channel), the R&Q^cOinnunicdtor must 
•ctecide whether his informatioh effort is one of screeriijig seekers of infer- 
mation,* selecting recipients of information, or both* He needs to know , " 
th^ attitudes of recipients 'toward his^agency ('the- "source"). He needs 
. to decid$ Whether' to package his message in the .same format, with the same 
WQrds, for'all recipients. He must be prepared to handle feedback (or 
response) after information i^ supSied. He must decide for which itenis 
information will be supplied and what resources will be allocated to in-.. ^ 
formation (vs. "demonstration," "a-gents," €tc.). Most, important, he needs 
to determine if .V>he r^ecipients are able and/or willing to pay for infor- 
mation (and . if so, how)--e.c3. , newsletters, .iijagazine.s , journals, microfiche, 
"Computer service, books, etc. And, of course, he must evaluate his infor- 
mation efforts: Are recipients .satisfied? "What did they do^ after receiving 
information? " ^ 

. So the.RaD communicator must review: 

What. is useful information? ^ • * ' . 

• ' Who most needs the information? 

What kind is needed by whom? ^ 

How much? (Perfect information may .'demand so much time and effort 
' that no decision Cf.n be reached.) 
FoUowing this review, tne cummunicator begins his internal search 
process:., under what conditions can the "information bp delivered to a given 
audiencG--dnd whdt are ttie most cost-effective ways of influencing practi- 
tioners with 'i nforir;atir?n? Ar. the very simplest level of targeting the 
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i*nformation, the cOnwuoicator in .education mu$t differentiate among,^for 

example, the- college, elenient^igf school, high school, junior college, public/ 

parochial, proprietary, adult education, and preschool market segments. 

Tfien he must also 4''ffe'^entiate among funding agencies, school boards, 

administratq_rs , teachers, paraprofessional s , librarians, counselors, 

trainers of teachers, le'gi slators , parents, and so on. 

The'Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum Project in Florida looked 

at its market thii way: . ^ ' • 

Florida cle^nentary & secondary schools - 1,945 

.Only elementary • ^' - 1,458 

Only with 1st grade of a least 1/00 
pupils ■ -.544 • , • * 

Only those t/ith 18+ pupils retained'in 1st 
grade for a least 3 consecutive years - 92 ' 

Potential adopt^ ers - 92 
•Another standard type of targeting decision ari"ses from renting "a 
mailing I'ist owned by a reputable list owner. Suppose a communicator ■ 
wants to use the National Council of Social Studies mailing list. He 
must consider (geographically.) whether he wants to eltminate its^ foreign 
(non-U. S.) membersh.if.s or names in certain sections of ^the U.S. Can the 
list owner make other breakdowns (rura i/urban/suburban ; wel 1 -to-do ,* low- 
u..on-,e; class of .membership , etc.)? Does the list contain only current 
paid-up rr.embf^rs, or are some names coiiipi.led and others "expires"? After 
all these questions, i t may be profitable to consider: subject area 
(soridV studies); qr\;:h: 'evf^i (high school); discipline (sociology); ability 
levei (slow, lear^npts); ano norhaos other categories in targeting the actual 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1,', ' 
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currlcuVar fii^sage sent to th^ portion of the audience selected out of " 

Vo f 

the 1 digger universe, 
^ Ideally, the communi&ator--1n selecting tactics--would state the 

objectives" in behavioral terms: ' , ■ ^ • 

\ 

For example: , 

.* • 

"I wi n» del i'ver" by mail a 4-page information message on Product 
«^ . 'X' to 17?o of the elementary principals in the 11 Southeast^n 

States; 30% or more of these will respond by postage-paid return 

mail before February 17, asking for c(^?ree-6f<ami nation copy .of 

the teacher guide. " • 
Prior decisions would have been reached, 'of course--the principal can make 
such a decision on his own, information sent to a single superintendent 
would not flow down to all the principals, the college preservice market 
• is not the best way to penetrate the elementary school classVoom\ mail is 
a medium less costly than personal visits to schools, principals are not 
averse to sending for teacher guides by mail. Product "X" will be useful 
to this specific audiencp, its merits are explainable by mail, the budget 
can absorb giving away a specified number of gratis books, possession of 
th«3 book by principals wi'ii lead to a desired outcome because an action ^ 
message inserted into the bock will guide the recipient to. adopt Product "X' 
ridoptlon cannot occur v/lthout the teacher guide first being examined inside 
t^.e elementary school building, etc. 

Ldu.cdtors, by and largo, are not used to paying for information as 
an enc in itself. Thf.y fV\-? accirr.tomod to getting much of their information 
free--aTd school-] e.nd ••.r. i tend to be deluged with information. Hence 

4 * 

few are willing to snnnd l<-^rf;e r.uins to obtain "good" information--and very 
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|ew know the cost of not having information. jBoth the/military and;,1n- 
dustry, whjch know the cost of not having "good" intelligehce,, are willing 

to pay for information.) Therefore, the R&D agency conirnynicator would 

■■• > V 

probably be wise if he/she did not expect that a rational decision-making ^ 

^ < _ • . " ■■ 

process will be used by most of the recipients of the targeted information. 

Nonetheless » whatever tactics may be chosen for whatever audience, 

the R&D communicator should not forget that people learn activ ely -~and 

that the information previewed to that audience is one means of bringing ' 
* <■ . 

about a form of "learning." fience, in preparing any information message, 

) i y ■ 

the .communicator should consider each of these "learning" notions: interest, 
repetition {e.g., visuals),, clarity , learner motivati"Dn, small steps, con- 
tent pertinence, and mixing fact and feeling. 

With a few exception (e.g., direct mail) the information tactics- to 
,be considered are limited to gaining awareness and interest; many will not 
lead directly to adoption K used alon6. 

One .further cdutionary note. Almost no hard data on actual costs 
of providing i nforniation will be found here. It would be possible--even 
feasible--to obtain such costs, but very few R&D or sta te/ijitermediate 
agencies seem to have compiled them. Since the personnel involved in 
public information roles io ^d'jcation carry out varied and overlapping 
f'jnrtions (e.g., keer.inq the aqency visible to the general public, serv1- 
cing visitors and-genpral mi^ inqu/iries, providing internal staff commun- 
ications, etc.) and since nearly 1* are employed in nonprofit organiziations , 

i 

there has heen lif.Mr; iMc-'^ntiv.'^ opportunity to compile and compare. 
* • * 

prf;ri^.o cos^ fifjurrs r roker. out hv task or by' product. If actual personnel 
costs v/ere r,va i lal'j 'aion-j ^r, f-asily available out-of-pocket expenses 

1 



for printing, ^stai^, etc.), the problem of actually tracking outcomes 
at user sites would remain. If 'the user's decision is giyen a total , 
value of 100, was the information camp'aign (that led to adoption of an 
innovation) worth 5o points of t^t total? Were 10 children affected by* 
the adoption,. or 10,000? And so on*. 
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Some Information Tactics Useful in Educational R&D 

/ 

oiRECT miL: 

y The^cost of using direct maij may vary from a U.S. 'Postal Service 8^ 

» 

postal card, mul till thed insone color, up to a four-color custOm-pjnnted 
. and die-cut envelope on coated stock withjp four-color brochure, two-colot* 
personalized letter, and two-color order card, the latter type of direct- 
mail package ^s uled extensively by .commercial suppliers in the' "education 
field; therefore, it can be assumed to' be cost-effective when the mark-up 
on the product is sufficient to cover the cost-per- thousand. 

Whicti type of direct mail will woV'k best for educational R&D agencies? 
Here are somfe pointers {but not "laws"): 

'1 , 

*The quality of the mailing list is more important than the equality 
of the mailing package. 

*Cost per thousand includes postage; list rental; shipping and affixing 
labels; sorting, ty4n.g, and bundling (if bulk rate); and other special- 
ized operations in addition to artwork, graphics, paste-up, printing 
or duplicating, folding, inserting, etc.. Direct mail is not cheap! 
(There is even a cost in receiving and processing postage-paid responses.) 

*Time of year affects direct mail response rates. Schools make buying 
decisions at a certain time of year, colj^eges at another time. These 
times can be determined. Holiday Reasons hurt direct-mail response 
rates. Certain times will be propitious for certain offers, less so 
for others . 

*Affixing stai^ps (even cooiinemorati ve stamps) is not worth- the extra ^ 

cost, as a qpner^l* ru'??. First-class stamps on return envelopes or 

14 
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order cards have occasionally . made some difference, but they; too, 

« - 

are very costly'. ^ • * 

*Hardtsell copy will probably fail with trainers of teachers and 
other college-level educ&tors. A factual, even scholarly, approach 
seems better'suijed to-the" academic audience. 

*It i^ unnecessary to '.personal ize the message. Ar\y college-educated > 
person is likely to s^nse Immediately the difference between a per- 
sonal letter and a "personalized" direct-mail message. 

• \ 

♦Different direct-mail audiences have been preconditioned to certain 
"tr»ade practices." College .faculty expect gratis "desk copies" if \ 
a te\t is adopted for class uses similarly they expect "free 10-day 
examination''' of scholar.ly professional or tfcchnical books prior to 
purchase or return. School personnel ex pect gratis a teacher's desk 
copy before even considering whether or not to adopt a classroom text. 

*A "routine" or reasonably-priced purchase item can be sold efficiently 
by direct mail--subscription renewal, film rental, single book, news- 
letter subscription. 'A "novel" or expensive purchase item cannot be 
sold efficiently by direct mai 1 --multimedia teacher training package, 
computer-assisted instruction, complex ajdministrator training package, 
set of toys and filmstrips and manuals to train parents at hom6. 

*Direct maji 1 can also be used simply to provoke awareness and interest- 
by maiffng only a brochure or a self-mailer and suggesting some follow 
up action other than a di rect-by-mai 1 purchase\ (See below.) 

*Mailing lists made up of direct-mail buyers are more valuable than 
mailing lists of non-direct-mail buyers. The latter are more valuable 
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than lists of paid-up members of an organization. Pild-up members 
' are more valuable than former members Je.g. , for^wer jiubscrlbers to . 
4 journal). Inquiry names are of very little value. Compiled lists 
(principals, superintendents , physical education teachers, etc.) 
from directories ma^ be prodijctiye if the lists are clean, up-to-date 
and broken into meaningful' c^egories. ^ 

*Thanks to the computer, it is possible to mail to only portions of* 
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a list 'demographi call y (purqhasing- power,, locations, etc.). 

*Any large list (10,000 or more names) should be tested first. In 

■A 

i>-*;tjering a test sample, the renter should be certain to specify a 
spread over the total list— some from each region or state or what- 
ever. Don't accept only the, first batch jn geo/alpha sequenge-- 
Alabama, Arkansas, etc. A common way of moving ahead is to start 
with 2,000 namel and then" test perhaps another 10,000 before going 
ahead with a full list (especially when mailing to teachers). Ample 
■ time must be al. lowed between tests to obtain and affix the next 
batch of rebels. 

*List tests must be conductejd long before the prime mailing "season" 
so that the major mailing (.if tests prove successful) is launched 
at the Deak buying moment. 

*More than one product' can be sold in a single mailing— sometimes. 
Only by- testing the direct-mail offer can the mailer learn if a 
multiple offer will work well. This type o^? testing must not be 
confused with list tf-:;ti.ng. Only one independent variable should 
be introduc':d dt a time. 
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*A simple way to verify whether or not the message is clear is to 

« 

ask someone. in the, intended audience to react to \he "selling" copy 
in draft form. A friendly critic out in the real v/oVld can offer 
keener criticism than someone inside the agency itself. And a sartiple 
of one is probably better than a, sample t»f none. 
V ^ ,*Re-order activity (i f any ) can be a significant ^indicator of. product 
use. • ' " ' 

♦ • 

• * 

*If products are offered on a free-examination .("open-account") basis, 
more order's will be obtained at lower cost. If payment with order* 
is required, fewer o refers will be received, but the high cost of 
collecting receivables and of bad-debt accounts is eliminated. Only 
large-volume direct-mail operations are geared to screening orders 
collection systems, etc. 

PRINTED MATTER: X .• 

Printed materials (other than direct m^all wl^ich solicits an ord'^r 
by return mail) can be delivered by mail or by hand.. By hand can mean any 
method imaginable- -a hang-bag on the recipient's doorknob, a stack of 
copies in a convention booth , 'copies olaced in faculty mail boxes, copies 
passed out to those Gntering a building'or. hall , copies deliv^ed by 
agents one-to-one., etc. By mail, printed materials can^N^e sent via bulk 
rate as s-'ngle c;;pies via Drir.ted-matter rates. For bulk-rate, all 
the mailing-list seTection suggestions mentioned earfier would apply. . 

Printed .rirTttor can be as si!'ple as a single-sheet flyer that is 
mimeocjrapbeoi or 1 1 i 1 thed or as elaborate 'as a four-color brochure or 
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pamphUt printed on coated stock. Printed matter is highly flexible— . 
the .same p-iece can serve many purposes for many audiences, alone or in 
combination with otheV'items. It can be us9d to answer mail inquirleSi 
to satisfy visitors who want something to show colleagues, to enhance 
the agency's image with various .publics, to^help bring about adoptions, 

• • • 

to impress funding sources, and so on. 

But varely will the producer know'if a particular piece of printed 
matter was effective in achieving hfs/s)3ecific obtjectives. The Wisconsin 
RSQ. Center spent $22,000 on a mail ingVf fort that attracted participants 

9 

to a conference of potential adopters of the Multi-Unit School (MUS)* con- 
cept; cost per conference attendee was estimated at $44 after a two-stage 
mailing effort. If the initial goal was to obtain conVerence participation 
at a cost no greater than, say, $50 per attendee, the printed matter sent 
by mail would be rated "successful" i.n this case. If the goal had been- 
to spend only $25 per attendee, then the effort would be deemed less " ' 
successful. Such specific- goals are rarely established in educational R&D 
because the agency need not show a "profit" fronj the particular endeavor. 

Tracking costs of printed matter is complicated further if the evalu- 
ation is to be carried out in terms of product usage. One of the MUS 
conference participants might have adopted the innovation, carried it 
nome to his school district., and implemented it so fully that it affected 
favorably the education of 22,000 children over a longitudinal period. 
If so, the origirtdl funds for printed matter sent by mail would begin to 
look exceedingly co:^t-effecti ve . 

How ■■fancy' should printed matter be? There is no single answer. 



'See Appendi/;. 
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A smudged and rumpled mlmeod call for action may work in some situations. 
A very elaborate (even slick) and colorful brochure may prove effective 
elsewhere. In general, the printed materials should fit the image of the 
product and the agency as well as the needs of the. audience. The headline 
and opening paragraph may well be more important than the overall physical 
appearance. Agency resources and/or qua^itity required are likely to dictate 
format, ' • . "■ ' — . 



A separate category of printed matter is the catalog (cf. Sears, Roebuck) 
one of the most commonly employed information (and sales) tactics used in 
education. Every educational publishing firm, every media ]^rm, and some 
nonprofit agencies produce annual or semiannual catalogs thai. include 
prices. Some are accompanied by order forms and/or order envelopes. Most 
are distributed by mail to customer lists, but others are delivered' by 
agents, handed out at convention. booths, or made available to visitors to 
the organization itself. V . 

Only in the case of mail-order giants (like Sears) is'every catalog ^ 
jtem tested for its dollar return against space cost. In the educa^tional 
industry, every available product is likely tb be listed, regardless of 
appeal, but items that have strong appeal or are new tend to receive con- 

e 

siderably more soace than items with weaker appeal. Nonprofit agency 
Cuialogs tend to treat all items equi valently . 

A catalog's format may range from one to four colors . from a single 
sheet (unbound) to nany pages handsomely bound, from small size to large, 
p.U:. Librariars tend to file all catalogs received or obtained. Pur- 
.hasing dopartmenfi in larq: scnool systems do the same. Curriculum 



coordinators are another group likely to maintain catalogs on'jile for . ' 
information retrieval. . / ■ 

* ^ Since the .conmercial sector in education seems to continue to produce 

annual catal.ogs--and if CEDaR, Inc., should discontinue production of its 
product catalog (which is sold to users )--this tactic would obviously be 
'one worthy of consideration by any R&D agency that has an extensive line 
of products for sale. However, on a cost-effectiveness basis, a single \ 
catalog covering all research-based products (li,ke the ALERT Sourcebook* 
and its companion Directory , now sold by Docent Corporation) seems much 
more.useful to practitioners. Similar information tools include the 
NICEM reference works, Bowker's lists of textbooks and supplementary 
books, etc.--all of which are' sold to users with regular upda^ng or 
revision. 

School supply and college supply wholesalers also issue annual c&talogs 
in which certain rssearch-bas.ed innovations may eventually appear. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

J • ' Jhi% category includes books, handbooks, monographs, and reference 
sets. A book or monograph (subsidized or not) can be sold or given away 
to i'ndiyiduais , schools, colleges, libraries, parents, an^ the lay public. 
Books may be purJishod by ^'.&D agen.Jas themselves or through professional 
orqar i i.itior.s and/cr c:.,.n-iercia) publishing firms. Such reference tools 
3"' Books in Print, Subiect Guide to Books in Print, Publishers Trade List 
^■'^'ili?!' 'terary' f'lar_kMLp_i_dce , Writer 's Market, and other annuals make 
any extensive di r-cwss > -"-n of t.h'!^ topic sunerfluous. 



'See sai'iple entries repro-lucod in Apueiuiix. 
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At least one R&D agency began by giving away handbooks for educators 
in unlimited quantities. I Later, after arrangements for access to the 
Superintendent of 'Documents had been completed, all these public-domain 
handbook? became available through that source. All are still in print. 
• .Some have been reprinted by other agencies with the same text but with 
new i.overs. 

To arrange such government publication, it is only necessary that 

thp government -fun(^1ed project order and pay for production of a given 

' oua'H.ity . ; ook;. , handbooks, or monographs at the Government Printing 

Office arij, iL the same time, fill out a form requesting that the Super- 
>^ ■ 

intendent put tne item on sale. The price to users vgill be quite reasonable, 
but no sales recoras can usually be obtained. Hence actual impact will, 
be difficult to measure. 

The information purveyed by books and other similar publications may 
lead to awareness and 1nterest--and perhaps even adoption. However;, even 
when d book or handbook is "entirely devoted to a single research-based 
product (cf. The Mi ni course : A Micro teaching Approach to Teac her Education 
A Guide to Securing and Insta lling the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library ) , 
It will be exceeairigly difficult for the sponsoring agency to state that 
•iny >.pecif'^c anopt'ions wero effected by readers of that publication. 

Two rjommon .iTCj j:-if>i^ts for books and monographs (as contrasted to 
catalogs cr brochurei) be pre^jtige and durability. A brochure is 

f?asiiy disr'osed '.-f , but a publication tends to have a life proportionate 
to ICS i'p- .f^V'j-! co';t and "quality.' Books and monographs tend to be 
;'t.>5r.'- '.: ■, • •••/ -'' '7 ciij-.j! 'j> ""^ , whereas "advertising" materiarls often tend 
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to be stcrned. But there remains the question as to what audience the 
sponsor wishes to reach; Americans, as a nation, do not read many books-- 
and schoolteachers and administrators, as a whole are reputedly not readeri 

of R&D-type material . , <, . 

ft 

So, again, the publication (as the vehicle of communication) must 
be shaped to the habits and inclinations of the audience on whom the R&D 
•agency wishes to focus. 

PE^ilODlCALS: ~ - . ' , - ' 

' Newsletters^ jourhdls, newspapers, and magazines make up this category. 
Journal articles focused on single research-based products can be written 
..and some will, in due course, be published if they meet the criteria of 
"the profession. . More "popular" articles can be written for educational 
-magazines (remember tlie publication of "Why Johnny Can't Read"!) or even 
for general magazines. They can be staff-written or ideas can be planted 
with free-lanc« writers. Education writers for newspapers occasionally 
wi-n pick up news material ; women's page writers or Sunday supplement 
writers can be enticed by lively feature ideas. Newsletters will sometimes 
print news i tens . 

An R&D agency or a state or intermediate agency can produce its own 
poriodicdl , such as CEPaR .Report , Education Recaps (e/s). Urban Review (CUE), 
_B'iJk>t_in (S:CS), S MEAC N ewsletter (ERIC), and others. It is ' very unlikely 
that such a Deriodical can break even if it mails copies only to paid sub- 
bcriberii. Parochial publications rarely prove profitable. 

Placing a journal article is likely to offer Several benefits: pro- 
iona 1 satisfaction for the author(s); visibility for the agency; and 
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response from some professionals. ' ' 

. „ Arranging for publication of an article in a mass medium may offer 
o£her benefits: visibility .for the agency; active responses from a poten- 
tially large audielices'.some of which will presumably lead toward possible 
adpptions*; inquiries from all sorts of diverse groups— seekers of erpploy- 
ment., potent.ia-1 di-srtH.butors , new funding sources » etc. 

A newsletter item, if price and source are cited, can, lead to both 
inquiries and adoDtion^(both of which .can be summed) and to an unme^surable . 
amount of awareness (or even interest) among subscribers to and readers of 
the newsletter. ... ■ ' 

Any. R&D dgepcy or other educational organization that solicits news o>' 
feature stories in periodicals must be 'prepared to cope with 'the predictable 
response—anywhere froiii a, 'handful of phone and mail inquiries (plus visitors) 
"up to a deluge. Outcomes at either end of the scale entai.l a cost which 
can be computed. And the,agency's message(s) to the inquiries (or orders) 
must be planned and targeted if informatipn is ^ be disseminated usefully 
anifi economically. . First-class mail can be very expensive! 

Some periodicals sell reprints or will grant reprint rights. An 
.education agency c.a;i thus obtain inexpensive handout materials if the 
orinmal article was predomi naTitly favorable. (A proper copyright notice 
Mnd. r Dublication credit- invariably appears on such a repri^^t.) 



*\ .^ omafrs Da y feature article (on the Pare.it/Child Toy-Lending Library) 
wrft.ten by a 'f ree- 1 r^nre writt^r educed an ^^iO agency t-o respond to more 
than 3,000 indi v'cJ.ia i cieces of mail. The :igency still does not know 
if 3ny of rT.aLe>'i.j . i" ;rdi1eo to those who wrote to the addresses cited 
in trie 'iiaC|cizinc a';tLianv began to u<;e' the product, in full or in part. 




DISPLAYS; • 

This category may include everything from a multimedia traveling' 
exhibit to a simple black-and-white poster. Costs will vary accordingly. ' 
Again the key decision is: who is to be reached with what message for 
what reason? 

The major documented experiment with a" traveling R&D product exhibit 

has been wel.l documented by Sarbaugh (1973). Twenty-four 'percent of the 

visitors filled out forms asking for more information,- but it is quite, 

unclear whether the agencies to whom these requi^s were later sent were 

either able or willing to service these requests. (The exhibit sponsor 

had not provided them funds for this follow-up.) Mean viewing time far 

♦ - * 

each of the modular multimedia units was four minutes. Sarbaugh's scale 
probed for such outcomes as "taken action" or* "think about adopting"; 
his principal finding seemed to be that potential adopters, who use fio „ 
single source of message to gain their information, viewed the accompanying 
"consulting session" (specialists were on hand for discussion groups). as 
having a strong impact on their subsequent behavior. His findings thus 
raise serious questions as to the role played by the exhibits per se in 
providing information, especially in view of their obviously high- produc- - 
tion, servicing, and shipping costs. 

Convention exhi bi ts--some equally as expensive--continue to be a 
significant factor in the budgets of the commercial sector. However, the 
costs of convention attendance* must be partitioned to cover personnel, 
travel, hou'-iing, entertainment, printed materials, samples, etc. --in addi- 
tion to the display itself and the\pace rental. Clearly few commercial 



*See cost warning under- "Fip'td Staff" discussion in u later section, 
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firms simply rent space and leave their displays unattended; the Informal 

tion value would. be minuscule if, they did. 

Posters as an information medium for research-based innovations seem 

almost valueless, despite their low cost. A billboard or a poster demands. 

« 

a very succinct,' quickly grasped message—a qualification that just about 
eliminates educational innovations. Then even if the message were well pre- , 
sented, can information be well transmitted via bulletin boards In school 
buildings? Key information on bulletin boards i's presented commonly via 
n.imeod notices; why should an R&D. agency seek a "fancier" fhannel? A simply • 
printed (perhaps oversize) list of workshop dates and places, a bulletin 
on forthcoming training institutes, a calendar of events--these are the 
uses for which oosters seem useful and cost-effective.* 

It also seems important to determine, before producing a poster, who 
.will be expected to affix it to what surface for what audience. Even then 
the question will remain as to how to verify that some percentage of poster 
viewers acquired the information intended for their eyes. 

hLECTROi'JIC MEDIA: 

This category is so broad--and, in some areas, so new--that this 
oriet review is certain to be totally inadequate. Consider the Telecopier, 
wh^'..!-; ilreddy delivers infonnation instantaneously across the nation; it 
ca.i r.i risip.it anything v^nr.t.en, printed, drawn, or ohotographed. 50,000 
or- more businessmen now u^^: it, but probably no educator yet does. Con- 
sider ^r.'IC, which so'ne fdurafional researchers use fairly extensively 

♦ 

and soi.ie ?>-dCt i t ; ororr, have ru-ver tried once. Consider closed-circuit ETV 

'"oGte^'S seeiii d ruasoiidbi v recti ve "lude of recruitment. For example, $785 
spent, ^"or posters oroilucef' eiiqibie applicants for an Experience-Based Career 
L'.ilcif'on oro(i:dir; at ':3b '■ 'i .-.Oil :ra<- ted to $157 opr aprlicant for radio spots 
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which .is used extensively in certain school districts and not at all in 
others. 

Perhaps the be^t overall view of information tactics that employ 
such modern media is one that recognizes that the recipient must have 
access to and be comfortable with the medium. A film projector" with a 
burned-o^ut bulb won't provide any information at all--untira new^bulb 
is found and installed. 

Since major studies c»f.ERIC anci other educational information systems 
•.have been conducted and reported, this analysis will 'simply bypass that 
topic except' to suggest: . ^ ^ ' 

*There is little evidence of teachers or even school adninistr^itors . 
making extensive use of either the microfiche or hard copies. 
*Much of the information accessible through LRIC is presented in a 
language and a format that does not correlate easily with search 
behavior of school personnel. 

*The quantity of -school-(practitioner-)related information' that may i 
exist in ERIC is probably overwhelmed by information that seems I 
more remote from classroom needs. ! 

Educational television (cf. "Sesame Street," "Electric Company") ' 

I 

'v'S Dfcved a powerful mc?dium, but not for' disseminating information about ; 
.^.-•tl; 'n>xdjcts . One 3gen':y r;xperimented with two underfinanced educational 
TV experiments (1967-6?;), only to d^scGver thrU few (1-2-) in the potential 

t 

if^!-endf:a viewirq audience wero wdtchinu the pruyrams. When a har.ibook was 
offeree free, t.^. viewers, '^^-^v f'^'^"^ reques^ts were received. Fv^"^ee^oan 
of some of the Ki^los^oo^^ (ridcu.- froiu the original taped Drogranib) did 
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little to increase the spread of information about R&D activitiesMn 
education. • (Another filmed byproduct, from a CBS-TV program'on the D I STAR 
reading program, has been used extensively in workshops. to geniera'te in- 
terest in and .adoption of that R&D product.) 

Local TV stations--and occasionally rtetwork stations— will cover 
education events if they are (a) newsworthy and (b) easy to film and 
record fairly rapidly. Hov^/ever,' the general .publ 1c would not be Expected 

♦ 

to sit through a TV explanation of a researdfh-based product that would 
be sufficiently detailed to enable some educators within that- viewing 
audience po ^acquire enough information on which to base an adoption 

0 

decision. , 

Radio call "in programming has not been documented for educational 

R.8iU. There is no reason jo expect that it would be superior to the present 

uces of closed-circuit ETV. . 

Pjogramming via 'iatellite has been tested in a few areas. No known 

» 

instances of dissemination of R&D information, vi* this medium have yet 
cone tclight, but "sponsors of the Applications Technology Satellite plan 
tu tr-ain G.O!ne teachers in career education and reading during the summer 
of 19:^4. 

Telepnone -lOL-linrs ^lave been tried in some specialized situations. 
■ • 1 'j;j'iC''.e conf.'}rence :'(."! is <i>'e fven "^ore frequent. No documented out- 
cjines have been rerjorte'".'. . ' . 

One ot the most r.onr.on information media is filmstrips with accompanying 
•„ !•>^^'tt'•^ .ludiot:;.'*'^'-- -oi^ si Ml- S'^is with tapes. A well -doc u.Tien ted study 
c devo icnno'-'i .'0*! i'"r)d-.r. of such filmstrips and tapes for R&D information 
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purposes dan be fouhd in .a case study on the "Elementary Science Informa- 
tion Unit" (ERIC ED-043-515)i Innumerable research-based products use 
thl5 medium as an interest-stimulator , Introduction to users, or- advertising 
tactic. In each case the product itself could provide almost as full 
information to users without the- filmstrip-tape materials but the extra 

t 

expense is justified as being useful to generate interest, provide an 
"active" learning dimension, or supplement wh§t is reported in print. 
Sometimes the AV component is provided solely as a promotional technique 
to recruit a group' of preservice or inserv.ice personnel for the decision- 
making or training activities of the product fitself. 

Audiotapes alone have been used to pr6vide information— replicas of 

y 

speeches, recordings of conferejices, special -interest messages, etc. It 
is generally assumed that cassettes can be.- heard on site anywhere in the 
U.S. where ..e^pca tion is occurring. And cassettes are relatively inexpen- 
siv€' and easy to distribute by mail. ' 

Film (ISimi sound} is one of the key information media in education. 
Nearly every building that houses education has--or has access tor-a film 
projector, and the sam^ films can be played through film loops on TV 
channels. Filin is expensive to produce--from $500 to $.3,000 per minute. 
B'.it film is relatively easy to transport by car or bus or mail--from place 
to Place; also its informational impact has been well researched and 
>"eported. 

Many R&D agencies have produced informational or interest-stimulator 
films that have been -.hown at conventions, professional meetings, teacher 
and administrator workshops, PTA meetings, community service meetings, 
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and so on. Few if any studies .have attempted to track the actions of 
vi'ewers.atter »they havcjleft behind their opinions of th'e event itself, 
but the nystique of fi Im^^an* informational technique has not djmlnlsh^d 
nor has the quality an-d quantity. of films made explicitly for Informational 
purpos'es. Since these films are iQ^.stomarily shown free, their value to 
the vieyving audience can be estimated only through survey and interview ^• 
techniques --and even this type of feedback, is rarely obtained by R&D or 
other'education agencies after the product has been developed and released. 

WORKSHOPS: ^ / . ' ^ ) 

One of the most widely used tactick^^^thi^ategory encompasses every- 
thing fron, the building-level faculty meeting on up to the traveling 
seminar. Richland (1965) reported on the SDC traveling seminar and a 
subsequent' follow-up conference intended to facilitate dissemination of 
educational innovations (ERIC ED-026-741). Five AACTE workshops are re- 
ported (in ERIC ED-048-134) but they were "supolemented" by a media package* 
to help disseminate knowledge and understanding of the workshop's focus 
on elementary teacher-training models. Workshop participant comments 
are su'iniiarized as having "extracted much information." 

Longitudinal evaluation of what participants do as a result of attend* 
i'V] lectures, semindirs, and workshops seem to be astonishingly scarce. 

*The report cites: a set of 35inni slides with audiotape and script; a 16min 
black-and-white 30-minul:e film with 16pp. text of a speech; a copy of 
speech plus an audiotape; a 45-minute videotape plus a 95pp. printed 
speech; 16 transparencies a^d d copy of a speech; behavioral objectives 
f.;r each component; and project papers printed in book form. 

V 
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But if participants pay their own travel an^^per diem expenses ,. and if 

registration fees cover any out-of-pocket expenses for the presenters, 

% 

the-feorkshop tactic can i)e viewed as' a cost-effective way pf stimulating 

• * . ' : \ . 

' awareness and interest. . \ 

• * \ \ 

By any account, in view of annual educator meetings as the n^ional, 
^regional, state, and Total levels , this informatTbn' tactic seems to) be 



frequently used and perhaps not grossly inferior to mass media in-^X)w cost 
per impr^ession. • Nevertheless, a communicator should try to .estimate the 
time and other resources expended in order to arra^lge for sp,Qnsorship of 

♦ 

and/or participation in such informational workshops and should try to 
gauge, at least informally, what impact the information thus provided may 
'have on attendees' later behavior. Educators have a seemingly insatiable 
demand for free information, possibly because the seminar format so closely 
approximates that of the formal classroom 

COMPUTERS: ' ' . ' 

Perhaps the computer should have been categorized with the other 
electronic media cited earlier. But the computer's cost-effectiveness 
in disseminating educational R&D infqrmatipn has been scarcely tapped 
other than in comouterized ERIC searches. 

As computer terminals become more widely available in educational 
settings, a cost-effective means of providing practitioners with selected 
R&O inforniation , on demand, will become feasible. The consumer's profile 
i's already stored^n many a mailing-list computer tape— where he works, 
when and what ho buvb , what type of learners he works with, his purchasing 
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power, etc. Gertainly these data could be interfaced with what he'wants 

to know about research or research-based ^products. The major question 
renjains: will the educational information-sseker be willing to pay for 
such rational information? . / 

9 

ADVERTISING: . . 

Probably a nonpt-'^fit R&D agency will avoid any advertising (other • 
than "help wanted"), though institutional or public service advertising 

night not be /nappropriate in certain circumstances. One^&D organization 

/ 

did try a $650 ad in Grade Teacher which produced 759 requests for addi- 
tional information, but no data have been provided to show how many actual 
product adoptions occurred thereafter. Another agency is experimenting 
with a $275 advertiseme.it in a journal, with a hidden mail-order offer 
buried in otherwise "announcement- type" informational copy, but 170 results 

* 

will be available until Fall 1974. Little advertising for research-based 
products has appeared, but mosV- of that has been placed by educational 
publishing firms to announce new products acquired from nonprofit R&D 

* 

ayencies under federal RFP procedures. 

3jniehow the '/fifi'?^" of a nonprofit R&D agency would seem to be tar- 
nished If it engaged in any really forceful i3?dvertising carijpaign*; further, 
tne ''^ature of thp cot'iplex R&D products thus far -produced suggests that 
...^oce advertising v/ojid not be likely to be found cost-effective, even 
it sofDOOjy b'-jcanie psyr!\nlociical ly acceptable to the educational pro- 
f^'-ssion. Any stronq pertor'^ance claii-i on behrilf of an educational product 

^Frr thi'; rvd';oi'\ c;ny discus Jen of cost per thousand readers, scheduling, 
r»ro^>*'red position, etr. is our'posoly oi^iitted here. 




jtenUs to be questioned by university-based profess ionafs, since all too 
many claims. by educational publishers have in, the past seemed. improbable. 

i. 

^PUBLICITY: * " 

This tactic goes hand-in-hand with many mentioned earlier, if only 
as d precipitating device. A public information officer must have con- 

tacts (or at least a card file in which to locate contacts) that will 

/ 

enable him/her to activate one or more of the preceding t,actics. A clever 
idea for a photographic feature pops up--what free-lance photographer 
nearby is looking for an assignment? An educational magazine asks for 
feature-story ideas--what product or activity fits the. publication's in- 
terest? A publicity release seems called for--whjit's a lively lead, when 
to release, how many to mail? An unusual event is about to occur— which 
columnist might run a paragraph on it and do educators read that column? 
A nationally prominent legislator is to-visit the /Agency—would local TV 
stations find that newsworthy? And so on. 

The role of the publicist is well documented; no review is needed" 
here. Most of what happens in educational R&D, lacks news value, but 
often featuro natcrial can be made interesting to writers, photographers, 
editors, tvid other media g-itekeepers . 

I'.f^re , agaii:, co^-\.s cve difficult to track. PerhaoG public relations 
f-iist r-^;.uin a cj^ch-all caecqory* covering publicity, community relations^ 
I'jeney gcodwi P , eiitor^ai nfiiont for visitors, speechwritinq^ annual reports, 
iini bo jr:. But <i totA] budget ror persoanel and resources (including com- 
inu:.T cdtioMS ) ^^eri^n'i'ed -r: order to assess fairly the "value" of the total 
"uu^^-^ icitv ' effort . 

^-OG Pni^ip LesipV (eu.), t^jblic ^^elations Handbook, 3d ed. , Prentice-Hall, 
In'.r, Lwood Li "'tis, N.. . 
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Summary 



From the behavioral sciences, R&D qommunicators can gain many useful 

I 

indicators--for example, indiv|clual consumer dissonance can be reduced by 
adequate information (Holloway, et al., 1970) and individual readers recall 
advertising selectively (Starch, 1966).. But in the R&D field they can 
quickly learn at first4hand that many messages aimed at organizational 
decision-rtiakers are i-nept or inappropriate— or both. 

So for each information tactic considered, the communicator should 
aski ' 

Is the^ goal of the information: to maintain institutional visibility, 
to increase the user organization's knowledge; to change attitudes of 
groups within educational organizations; to complete single sales or 
. build repeat sales; or to change immediate and/or subsequent behavior 
of the recipient organization? 
Once that question has been asked--against a framework of "What do we know 
about Information tactics in general?." and "What resources are now avail-, 
db1e?"--the task of selecting a set of information tactics will prove much 
less mystifying and even offer a promise of some targeting success. 




DEMONSTRATION TACTICS 

An innovation nv^y require more tban a "telling" tactic tb 
arouse interest among intended users. "Showing" and evien 
trial usage under controlled conditions may lead to adopt 
ion and eventual full-scale utilization. Three types of 
demonstrations are discussed: at the user's own site', at 
a central site to which visitors- are invited, and at invi 
tational conferences/workshops. Several case histories 
are cited, along with lessons learned from those experi- 
mental situations. Further study of the tactic is also 
recommended. 



Demonstration falls at about the "interest arousal" segment of the 
^.educational change continuum, though it could easily be placed further 
along toward the "hard sell" segment if the demonstration itself were 
carried out by a "pitchman" whose goal was -to close a sale right on the 
spot. Howeve^r, commonly this tactic is used as a hands-on experience 
just prior to the trial or adoption stag? of decision-making, or as part 
of the trial/adoption process itself. . 

Selecting the target audience for a demonstration is closely allied 
to selecting those to whom direct mail or catalogs will be distributed. 
However, demonstration can prove more effective as a change tactic if 
only because information sent to schpols is frequently not forwarded to 
tho personnel most interested or most concerned (Donley et al., 1965). 
Moreover, most etfucational tnnovations require group decision-making, so 
it is rarely productive to focus only on an individual teacher or adminis- 
trator (by mail or by other means). School personnel, being almost corv^ 
stantly busy, have little. time to analyze, evaluate, or modify innovations; 
their decisions tend to be made on impulse and feeling rather than on a 
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rational basis (Johnson, 1969). These factors must be keptitrflilnd In 

deciding how to preselect attendees for a planned demonstration. If only 
one person is to attend from a school district,' the district superlnten- • 
dent is likely to make the selection— but wIllHhat single attendee be . 
the most malleable from the viewpoint of the demonstrator, or the most 
likely to be an opinion leader when returning to the district , or simply 
someone who had ho pressing assignment at the -moment and could be freed 
without disruption on the firing line? 

Characterisitcs of the innovation must be matched with characteristics 
of the adopting unit (Sikorski & Hutchins, in press) for maximum effective- 
ness.* Hence, the planner of a demonstration must recognize that, if he 
has a new "product class" he will be placing a heavy burden on the Information;- 
processing capacities of the intended user (Howard & Sheth, 1969). When 
the product/process to be demonstrated is the first of its kind. It will 
be especially difficult to demonstrate because the potential adopter has 
no well -defined criteria to "use in making a judgment and is likely to per- 
ceive the change involved as one entailing high risk. To offset this 
obviously disadvantageous situation, the demonstratorjias certafin assets 
he may be able to sumnion. First, a problem-solver is likely to respond ^ 
fdvoraLly to someone perceived as a competent source. Second, a social- 
T:i.vj.->^ on the audience is likely to respond to one deemed as attractive, 
(hi,-;, . roducL/process may be depicted expressively and not simply as 
intriri^i'.-.) 1 1 V »-rwdrding, thus capitalizing on its symbolic attributes. 
Finrilly, "newness" itself is often an adoption/purchase stimulus if the 



*For 3X0.- , .-.-havioristic, tightly-programmed Minicourse training of 
teacheis ; •. uncicceptaDle to school -di str i ct philosophy in certain localities. 
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Drawing Upon the marketing domain, the demonstrator In edupation can 
use testrimonials from a normative reference group and/or a comparjitlve 
reference group in order to overcome inertia, fear of disapproval , and 
other well-documer^ted opposing forces (EngeV et a.1 . , 1967). But selection, 
of participants at V^demonstration is still probably the crucial variable*: 
the 'goal should be to\convert: those who are uncommitted or already leaning 
toward change* rathV^r tf^a»3 dissipating effort on those dedicated to the 
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Status quo (Robertson, 1971). Creating "needs" is perhaps too difficult 

a task for the educational demonstrator; he is likely to function more 

. . _^ ■ , 

successfully if he already has an image of trust or progressiveness vis-a-vii 
the audience at the demonstration. High credi t^i'l i ty is' a composite of 
competence, power, trust, and likaJbility. But'high credibility alone won't ^ 
lead to change unless some client predisposition already exists. Target 
segmentation** teaches u$ that audience homogeneity, can enhance the visual^ 
and social display that characterize educational demonstrations of infre- 
quently adopted, high-cost products/processes. .Screening out, in advanpe, 
those for whom the timing is' wrong (e.g., their current funds are already 
committed elsewhe.'-e) or* who are negatively predisposed should be a sine qua 

t 

ron for the successful demonstratur . Some major city school districts ,. for 

e.xc!"iDle, reqijiT'.' that all items purchased by scnools be on a list of per- 

■I 

!:". ^si':-e nurchases; to demons V«te a product not yet on. the approved list 

will simpiy be count orproducti , uMess the purpose of the demonstr*atioh 

IT- to obtain sucii. a listinq. 



^Another varidLle vi thj skill of the demonstrator; d third is utility 
of f ;e i nnovnt i or. i isel f . 
*ihe te.'"i!i appMes to cl ter i ri'j and classifying those who seem similar on 
■ .)>".? or -w.' !(■; M'V;U:t rriif't)! (r-.g., aole to use and likely to use product/ 
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If the demonstration stage Is viewed as*oi1e aimed at awareness^ the • 

• . ^ ■ #• ^ ' 

tactic involves explanation and description— both of which can be carried 
out by information tactics Cdiscuss.ed earlier)* If the audience hcis already 
been screened down to a group that has expressed in^terest, then market 
segmentation has already begun and more targeted tactics such as hands-on 
demonstration can be employed. It is important to recognue' that some 
adopters remain at one stage longer than 'others, so the more homogeneous ^ 
the audi.ence, the more clarity on critical attributes can be obtained 
'(Zaltma;»^' 19^5, chapter 3). In sum, if the demonstrator "knows" the moti- 
vations and-.social perceptions of the audience, it will be easier to make 
the innovation being demonstrated appear compatible* with' the potential 
users' cultural, social, and socio-psychological attributes^ (Thio, 1971) 

9 

t?y emphasizing &t\]y certain advantages ajid benefit^. 



i 



♦"Product differentiation" suggests that users adopt the same product/proGes 
to satisfy different needs. 
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Three Types of Demonstration Useful In Educational R&D 

USER SITE DEMONSTRATION: . , • 

A commercial vendor or a nonprofit development agency, desirous -of 
developing an adoptijon of new curricular materials in a major school d.iW- 
trict, will sometimes, at little or no igjiDense to the user system, suppW 
sufficient classroom materials for a t/ial demonstration of the new product 
on d one-month up to a school -year basis. The purpose is to assure collec- 
tion of intra-system evaluation data and to encourage Intra-system decision- 
makers fo agree to more extensive installation and utilization in the near 
future. • . 

Such demonstrations have been fairly ccnmon in the form.df pi lot" tiests 
within large school systems (principally urban) that insist on trial of 
actual Droducts/orocesses before accepting them on approved lists for • 
purchase by school's within the system. Commonly the vendor must supply 
ail needed materials for this tryout; the purpose is to establish that 
the innovation will perform as claimed under operational conditions;- It 
is possible that no research evidence exists on this type of demonstration; 
for ev'on though the individual agencies may amass their data across sites, 
coirmercidl organizations will be unlikely to publish the outcomes in any. . . 
evt.-nt.. 

•ionprofit R^-iO acjencir?'-, nay use field-test sites as a demonstration 
sefrd-b-d In hopes of sofina a oroduct/proress spread throughout the user 
Gyst^?'. dt :i Idler Do;nt. liowever, if a field-test site takes on a demon- 
•strati^m ro'e, tro tost data are likely to oe suspect and/or the test design 




may be contaminated by the presence 'oip observers and by th^ ne6d f or - • *— 
explanation -rather than actual, use under "normar' conditib,ns. 

• A single commercial Installation ("pIlotinQ") withip a large school 
district may be planned as an inducement to encourage later purchase for 
other school sites within the district. The cost of the experimental 
materials (if not paid for by the user system) can always be built into 
the overall cost of the product. For the nonprofit agency this option Is 
much less likely, since nonprofit demonstration activities have, to date, 
been funded principally by the federal government and have tended to be 
placed dt s.ites accessible not just to a single user system but to all . 
comers. 

The objective of this demonstration tactic is probably eventual 
adoption by that single user system .for all or most of Its olassrooms. 
The physical act of demonstration is intended to show that the product/ 
process is practical for and applicable to those who view It— for later 
use in their own classrooms. Though such demonstrations are, by nature, 
quite parochial, they seem well suited to complex innovations that require 
careful longitudinal evaluation and are aimed at penetrating an entire 
school system. 

However, a cautionary note is required for this type of demonstration 
and the others described below. In terms of what little is known or 
documented, demonstration centers alone (without follow-up procedures) 
have tended to be primarily an awareness device, with as little as 10% 
of the audience influenced toward major change and only 2% totally adopt- 

Ing the demon*; t rated orograni (Lapan, 1971). Viewers are inclined to 

\ 

i 



\ 




adopt pairts , rather than al l , of ithi. products/process they Siw demdn^ated, 

but we have found no 'longitudinal studies that have looked at the sjibsequent 
behavior of those who did not act ratheir promptly after viewing ar demon- 
'Sitratiofi. 



DEMONSTRATION CENTERS: • 

This tyoe o-f demonstration has i)6fen well documented for certain major 
research-based innovations (for exanfele, see Hutchins & Dunning, 1973; SWRL, 
1972), including some b*eginnings of co>ft benefit analyses. Individually 
Prescribed Instruction (IPI), t^ie LRDC/RBS model that successfully employed . 
an experimental school / development-demonstration school / pilot school / > 
.deinonstrajtion school concept, is a classic example of a long-range effort 
to make this tactic the key to diffusion of IPI (Jung, 1972). IPI mathe- 
matics (see Appendix)., for example, was developed originally at an R&D 
center which used a single elementary school nearby for its preliminary 
tryout. Then another school was selected for demonstration/devfelopment 
purposes in the same school district, at. the same time serving a training 
function for staff in other demonstration schools. Four other demonstration 
schools followed, all in a fairly compact three-state area. Several thousand 
visitors were hosted in five demonstration schools during one year, resulting 
in many schools ituplementi ng IPI outside the demonstration network. However, 
no 'data are yet av.-i Table on the cost oer visitor or on what percentage of 
those- who viewed demonstrations actual ly .adopted the IPI materials or sought 
f^aining in their utilization. 

\'\ a .-.nt^-yoar projecc SWPL ooerated Information Resource Centers (IRCs) 
to donionst-'atti its l-'i rdcrga rtrr, Program (see Appendix)' to visitors at sites 
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• located in five major school districts. Four (or, in one district, three) 
schools were selected, as IRC demonstration schools in eacb-of the five 
participa,ting school districts. Kindergarten Program (KP) orientation , 
' • briefings were available for visitors, who were. then able to meet with 
teachers and administrators and to observe KP in use. Visitors also re- 
ceived, handout materials (pamphlet, information sheet, etc.) to take home 

• I 

*- after their visits. Audiovisual aids (films, filmstrips) described the 
various components of the KP. ' 

Predictably, September and June shpwed very few visitors, but the 
volume bulU progressively during the period from October through May. 
Visitor objectives, as recorded on comment sheets,, showed that "general 
information" ran far ahead of the second and third items named-- "evaluate 
KP for use" and ''observe reading .instruction In k1ndergarten"--the tallies 

being 549, 310, and 246 respectively. "Classroom observation*' was the 

\ ■ • : 

specific activity that visitors found most valuable , with "films'' ranked 

^ \ 

second and "coordinator's orlentatior^" ranked third. 

Some 1 ,500 persons visited the IR^, of whom nearly 1,40.0 represented , 
school districts whereas about 130 canie from colleges, publishing firms 
research organizations, etc. The estimated cost per visitor was $120, but 
"only d small fraction of visits can be directly tied to specific sales" 
(b./Fa, 1972 , p. 34). Given the present state of the art, the authors con- 
clude that i nstructiona] product demonstration in use is still "prohibitively 
exn*^nsive." For "even with all imaginable cost trimming and volume incre- 
inentincj, v.Ojt-D( r-visitor would still be high" (d. 33). 

Anotfifir major demonstration effort for Minicourses (see Appendix), 
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carried out in the same school year (1971-72), Is reported In Hutch Ins 4 

Dunning (1973), thouqh ho cost figures are shown* Approximately 5,000. 
visitors to demonstration sites viewed teachers undergoing inservice, train- '* 
ing with one or more of f ive .Minicourses that are built; upon micro teaching 
and videotape feedback. (Estimated cost per* visitor was $60..} ♦ The project 
report /indicates that estimates derived from a random sample of demonstration 
site visitors would suggest that h^lf the visitors would use a Minlcourse 
if it could be borrowed from an intermediate agency and that about. 10% of 
tho visitors had already secured and used a Mini course at the point when 
the sample was studiei^itli^t't three- fourths of the way through the contract 
Deriod). Another 15?. indicated that thqre was an "excellent" chance they 
'would do so in the following school year. Demonstration site directors 
estimated that 17,000 teachers had used or would use a Minlcourse as a 
result of the demonstration effort. 

The nia.i.or fite^^fere established by various agencies (a college, a 
state education agnecy, an urban county school system, etc.) in key metro- 
politan areas. Other flnatinn sites were opened in various geographical 
areas and then moved on to other regions after a ^two-month period of opera- 
tion. A single coorainator was responsible for each of the demonstration 
activities I'up tc five sites per demonstration project, operating simultan- 
•.:ciuslv); the overall projp'.;. roport concludes that the skills of the person 
conduct I 'ig demons traticns are critical to success. "Personal confidence... 
prahusidsi;!. . . tdlpnt as a p^iblic speaker knowledge of formal and informal 
•"\Mf(/=.s i ona 1 cc'-'iiiuni ration notwnrks,. understanding of the function of a 
denionstrat i cn"" r,hp ~e wore]:: emerge clarion-like from the report's pages. 
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The authors assert t^^at an aggressive marketing approach-is called for if 
the coordinator is to sycceed in reaching out to entice visitors to learn 
about the/ innovation. 

Anodher finding: "Demonstrations (of this kind) are probably more 
effectivL in creating awareness and a general 'feeling' for the quality of 
an i^movatiOf^^ti^r^they are in imparting specific information about costs 
and implementation requirements" (pp. 35-36). Observation: "Direct mail 
is a usfifuSs^method^r* alerting people to demonstration sites." 

To repeat, .demonstrations are expensive on a cost- oer-visitor basis. 
They require much lead time for. planning. And each project coordinator 
and each site manager must possess (or be provided with) an array of 
marketing, advertising, promotional, and publicity skills. 

CONFERENCES: 

If. the conference/workshop tactic is used simply as a one-way lecture 
presentation, then it would be categorized under the earlier "Information" 
category. If it is used as^-d-'^^efl ing" tactic, with participation and 
interaction throughout, then it can be considered as another "Demonstration" 
tactic. According to Klaiismeier et al. (1972), the developers of the Multiunit 
School (MUS}* have, successfully used the one-day awareness conference 
technique (with participants recruited via ^di rect-mai 1 solicitation), 
ihey recruited 386 conference partlciDants by mail. These participants 
(in five qeographic area^^ ) provided 204 post-conferenci questionnaire 
responses, v;i th 4Q indicating that tfiey had adopted the product in 60 
schools, ihirty-four no"-adopters , asked about future plans, indicated 



^See Aon^.-ndi •. . 
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•that they would implement MUS at a later date. The study Indicates a. 
cost per conference attendee of $57.71 and suggests that these costs are • 

"quite reasonable" (p. 19). ' * ' 

Another conference/workshop tactic was tried for the ALERT syr tem 
when It v/as still in early field- test form. Six workshops were scheduled 
in varied settings under diverse local sponsors, with the local sponsor 
handliny the mailing of invitations and all local arrangements.. .Sponsors 
inciuded'en inner-city college, a professional organization, a university, 
<\ state teacher organization, a university continuing education division, 
and an. urban graduate teacher-training institution. The minimum he^ti. ■ 
count for the six sites ranged from 29 (in a snow storm) to more than'80; 

^the project director estimated' that 400 mailed invitations^would be re- 
qui>'ed to recruit 100 conference attendees. Approximate average cost to 
run the demonstration, prorated on a per attendee ba$is, assuming cross- 
count^'y travel, by two demonstrators, was estimated at $5. Only 8% of 

.^those who atten.ded the hands-on demonstrations i/idicated on questionnaires 
filled out at the end of the meetings that they intended to purchase, 
suggesting a cost ner "sale" of approximately $100 for a product that, in 
its final- fonn, is sold commercially* at $9.95 (Rosenau, 1971). The pro- 
jert "-dd no way of estimating the impact of its demonstration efforts if • 
(^) ;h,, product had been ready for use at the time it was demonstrated and 
(t.) attendees could have betn provided with precise ordering information. 

Alditional types oi workshops might include summer NDEA training in- 
•.t i tu'>.'-. , 'iAoL drive-in ai'ij fly-in conferences, and publ i sher-SDonsored 
■works-iops -'t which ne..- curricular products are demonstrated to invited guests. 



*;,;)[.. .,)(! i V onf.fi'ji i-i t.J.i' ■•aoo'- wore duplicated from the publ>^shed ALERT 
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EssentiXjly »^^what the interactive conference/workshop tactic provides 

\ * 

is a techniqueN^or conveying information and creating awareness/arousal . for 
a large groJp of preselected pa'rticipants in a format that permits adjust- 
ments to the/egion or locality, the fluctuations of weather, variations In 
time scheduling, and a cost/benefit ratio that can be as low or as high as 

7 . 

x 9 

the Sf)onsor wishes. Further, the conference/workshop tactic fits well into 
accepted school practice, making recruitment uf participants relatively 
easy if careful preplanning is carried out. 

Packaged conference/workshops may be made possible by use of film, 
phones, educationdl television, video cassettes, or other technological 
media. Films offer a one-way "workshop" medium—especially those created 
to demonstrate an innov.'^tion in use— since films can be transported inex- 
pensively from place to place. Cable television offers a powerful demon- 
stration mode, and perhaps the satellite experiments of the 1970's will 
signal another technological alternative. All these tactics seem to 
offer a" lew cost per demonstration that seems ideal for interest-arousal 
but lacking in any hands-on experience with" the innovation itself. 

One as-yet untried ta'rtic would be some form of packag'd, transpor- 
table simulation experience that would enable users to experience a low- 
.-isk, low-cost, tryout of at least part of a large, complex innovation. 

a tjf.f.ir would socn: niitially expensive if used by only a limited 
number of partici panf:- , but it might bec9me cost-effective if widely utilized 
over time. 
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Summary 



* Personal demonstration is a tactic for which Nve can locate some 
specific case histOfXies and some realistic cos.t parameters. As a tactic, 
it^can be used all across the decision-making s pec trum\ through it seems 

\ * 

to be almost invariably preceded by some form of informat^n dissemination 
-ind quite often followed by some form of interpersonal ' closijre. Additional 
studies will be required to document the extent of utilizatioVi that actually 
occurs as 4 direct outcome of school personnel attending and- participating 
'in a demonst.'^ation activity at which an- innovation is shown and discussed 

interactively. 

Many national professional organizations (e.g., NCSS, ASCD) create 
opportunities ttr cor.vention registrants to visit local schools where inno- 
vative Droqrams ar& operation. sSome formal study of the impact of these , 
activities on adopiion/rojection decisions seems urgently needed, so that 
the "cost" of those visits can be compared to the larger studies cited ^ere. 
Si-mi !ari> it would be u!ieful to examine the "selling" potential of the com- 
I'lercia' salesman's t.v„tir of showing prospects his employer's latest innova- 
tion n use in u nearby setting. 

"Doi.'onstrat lor ' beeiiis to be occurring, in short, even without federal 
'"..ndi'iJ \o 'i'su age^-it-'"> o» state education agencies. But the principal 
demonstratio'i effort in 1974- 75 will clearly be the ESEA Title III (Section 

develooor/af.";;0;"ibtrotot , state f 1 i tutor , and adopter/replicator 
nrojerl^ t hr-' I'l Juiy, sin;;-'' millions of dollars in fed(?ral funds 
art- L*Mri(j if'i! ttf-'d to t' i ■> cationwidG experiment. 
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FItLD AGENTS ^ 

■ V 

Though the role of the nonprofit educational field agent 
is a "relatively new one, that of commercial salespersonnel 
has a' long, recognized history. The two roles, though • 
superficially sinllar, have several major differences, as 
outlined here; The field-agent tactic comes, dbv^oUsly, * 
at the trial /adoption/nurture stage of the diffusion 
process and is charact«.rized by maximum interpersonal^ 
behavior and flextbility. Needless to say, the field 
agent uses all the previously discussed tactics to some ; 
degree, depending on perception and analysis of specific 
product/user configurations. 

In any discussion of field representatives, whether nonprofit educa- 
tional "exteilsion" agents or coininercial salesmen, the same series of 
questions probably apply in determining the range of activities of field 
personnel . 

A. Utility to the User 

Who is the -user? 

What dnes he want/ need? 

Has he asked for help? 

Has he used anything similar before? 

How does he usually acquire new prod icts/processes? 

How much trouble will he meet in buying/ renting a solution 

being offered to him? 
Will ho find -trie solution worth his effort? 
How do vvG knov/? 

B. Objectives o^ the Effort 

\ 

rt'hat are we trying to do? \ 

Is the oroduct/process we're promoting well developed, well 
puckaqed, vriliJ, reliable, economical, useful? 
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To whoni? How do we know? 



isers? ' ' I 

;tions must be answened before the user system can 



What would happen 1f It weren ' t even mentioned to the user? 

/Is it similar to other products/processes being offered to 

potential users? 
What key questii 

adopt the new item? 
Can someone inside/outside the user system provide technical 

help with implementation? 
Is its use-vital to the user organization's survival? 
Are other products/processes of the same type likely to be 

ready for users in the next few years? 
Costs to Do the Job 

What real costs (time, personnel, out-of-pocket expenses) will 

be required to assure use? (By what percentage of potential 

beneficiaries in the user system?) 
*What costs (real or hidden) will the user incur? 
What proportion of the user organization's total effort must 

be devoted to assuring use? (Is that expenditure of effort 

justifiable in terms of other priorittTes?) 
Can any of the anticipated costs (rental, purchase, replication, 

distribution, evaluation, etc.) be eliminated or reduced? 
What win it "cost" the user organization (in prestige, potential 

funding, momentum, morale, etc.) if the idea fails totally? 
What will it "cost" the educational community -if the innovation 

does not perform properly? 
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■ If the best modes of use seem prohibitively expensive, are ^ 

I ' ' ■ • ■ 'I ■ S 

V thefe shortcuts or revisions or unbundling possibilities ^. 

that might surmount such obstacles? """^ * V 

If information is disseminated to potential users, what are ^ 

the consequences of arousing Interest? . 

Essentially, every field agent must be concerned with such dichotomies 

as: 

*characteri sties of a product/process vs. What users want 

it to be ' ' . 

*price vs. ability to' pay 

♦convenience of adopting vs. accessibility of other alternatives . 
*communicabili ty of attractiveness vs. receptivity to such 

communications 

A fie.ld agent must know the. dimensions of the "market" within Which 
he/she is operating. For. example, the Association of American Publishers 
projected for 1971 a $900,000,000 market for educational materials, broken 
down roughly as follows: 

$500 million - elementary and high schools 

25 million - standardized tests 
380 mi ] 1 ion - col leges 
Average per pupil expenditures for 1973, by categc^, were estimated at: 
$ 7 -'ele'.ientary 
1 1 - secondary. 

40 - higher education * 
Per pupil averages come to $8 for text materials and $21.50 for non-text 
-laterials. What is more significant to the private sector a'^e such data as: 
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20% of school district? enroll m of all pupils . 

. 50% of college, enrollment Is In only 10 states , 

Di'stricts enrolling between 2,500 a rtd 12,000 pupils \re 

♦ ■ . 

usually the most innovative (Knowledge Venture Group, 1973). 
Rogers & Shoemaker (19H^ offer evidence on chang6-agent success: 
♦success is positive!^ related to extent*of change-a.gent 

effort (p. 233). 
♦success If positively related to client orientation, rather 
' * than to change-agency orientation (^p. 237). 
♦success is positively related to the degree to which the 
project proves compatible with client needs (p. 238). 
(They also recomr J selection of change agents, who resemble clients, so far 
as possible. ) ^ 

♦success is positively related to the extent the change agent 

works through opinion leaders (p. 243). 
^syccess is positively related to change-agent crpdibility 

in client's eyes (p. 245). " 
♦success is positively related to the change agent's efforts 
to increase clients' ability to evaluate innovations (p. 247).. " 
The major advantage of field agentry as; a tactic is that field personnel 
can segmept the market and differentiate the product «n a daily basis. 
Ayents can work in depth in those segments they are able to penetrate and > 
can meet multiple denrand schedules; at the same time they can work for a 
horizontal share of a broad generalized market. None of the other tactics 
offers thi^ degree of flexibility. Field agents also can employ backward 
segmentation when they note the ways members of user groups resemble each 
other. 
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: Agents can feed back to t^heir. employers local "style" fads and trends 
to guide future design plans, whereas the Information tactics cannot. An 
agent can provide service and adjustment on the spot, can report on compet- 
itors' position and behavior, can report product deficiencies and strengths, 
can report on user adoption behavior, can report on state regulations 'and 
local school-bpard matters, and can make suggestions on. product packaging, 

personal "selling" techniques, etc, based on facts obtained in field j 

\ 

situations. Finally, due to the Interpersonal role, the agent can pay 
attention to the attitudes, values, and behavior of individuals within the- 
-school organization and work to overcome the difficulties faced by decision 
makers when they struggle to "disconfirm" current practices (Johnson, 1969),^ 

* « 

v 
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TWO TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL FIELD A6ENTRY ri^^*^'^"'' 

FI£LO AGENT3 (non-advocacy); .. ' 

This non- commercial tactic involves a role that is by no means cleans*-. 
Agents probably must be subsidized if they are to serve as process helpers 
and resource linkers, unless the role can be developed sufficiently to 
.incorporate the notion of paid consultants to user systems. "Extension 
agents" have been viewed as providing technical assistance, helping thflise^ ' • 
most in need of change, delivering impartial information to those by ^hom 
it is needed (from sych information systems as ERlC^ ERIE, ALERT, SRIS, - . ]. 
DATRIX, etc.), and carrying out social marketing* tasks. They tend to - 
work with a reciprocal public (those user systems interested in the orga^niza- 
tion represented by the agent, when that organization is also interested, 
in those user systems), rather than with "sought" or "unwelcome" publics 
(Kotler, 1975). ... 

The table below suggests some of the "publics" that may be served .by ' 
field agents representing^either R&D organizations or public education 
agencies, with an 3pproximation of relative emphasis of agent* time an'b . effort 
allocations. 



*Socia1 marketers o^ter no single panacea, but rather suggest or create a 
variety of products and services that advance social objectives (Kotler 
^ Zaltinan, 1971 ). 
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Public schools ^ 

Private schools 

State education agency 

Universities 

Intermediate agencies 

Preschcrols 

Teacher organizations 
Administrator organizations 
Professional associations 
Community colleges 
Church and youth groups 
Proprietary schools 
Teacher-training institutions 
Educational media 
Mass media 
Local media 
General public 
PTA 

Government agencies 
Legislative 

Non-university R&D community 
Local school boards 



R&O 


SEA or Inter- 


Agency 


\ mediate Agency 
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*** Serves Primarily 
** Serves Secondarily 
* Serves Only On Demand 
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The nonprofit agent role will depend on whether the employer organiza- 
tion intends to serve clients highly responsively, casually, or unresponslvety. 
In the former instance, the role demands keen interest in learning needs, 
preferences, degree of satisfaction achieved, etc.; here the agent will i. ^ 
systematically collect information, encouraging inquiries, complaints, 
suggestions, and opinions and adjusting behavior accordingly (Kotler., 1975). 

One effective transportable training program has been developed to 
.cover one part of this type of agent role: The Educational Information 
Consultant (EIC). The self-contained training, already available in one 
format from the University of California's Extension Division, covers 
response functions only (not outreach). A linking agent can learn to transfer 
knowledge from the resource (researchers and developers) to users (practi- 
tioners) through skills of negotiation, retrieval, transformation, communica- • 
tion, and evaluation (Banathy, et al., 197i?). 

Possibly this packaged effort is as far as the nonprofit sector is 
likely to go in the foreseeable future, since such agencies rarely can obtain 
funds to study their publics formally and funding sources. have historically 
seemed uninterested in the problems of target marketing. Recent work in 
this area has shown pron>ise, >but no large-scale experiments in naturalistic 
settings have been conducted to date. 

A three-state pilot program using field agents for educational exten- 
sion 'work has been fully documented by Sieber et al. (1972), Mick et al. 
(1973), and others. Sieber characterized the effort as a "highly successful 
tryout" that "needs improvement." One-third of the clients found the 
information they obtained froni agents "very useful"; almost twice as many 
respondent: felt tnat personal assistance had been useful. The Sieber 
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analysis suggests that- clients may have endorsed the service because it was 

* ■■ ' . . 

free and they did not wish to see it curtailed. The evaluators a1so;^e1t 

, that field agents shou.ld be located in intermediate agencies (regular 
resource center^* intermediate education districts, county offices* or large 
district offices), with Iqcal consultants being available to help the agents. 
One agent would evidently be needed for 300 potential clients. . Important 
role aspects seemed to be: status as an outsider; a repertoire of change- 
agent skills; ability to follow up; and monitoring by a federal agency. 
The person filling the role should • ideally: 

*be non-authoritarian ' . ' ■ 

.*be patient 

*be tolerant of delay - ' 

*have a low need for ego-aggrandizement 
*like meeting people 
*think and speak clearly ^ 

*not act as a missionary for a particular practice 
*be adaptable 
*be orderly • 

. The study also recommends a team of agents--one with administrative "back- • 
ground and one with teaching background--plus support services. Overall, 
the nonprofit field agent seems to occupy a quite uncertain role when con- 
trasted to the commer'cidi salesperson (see below). 

.Closely allied to the extension agents, though recruited differently 
and left mainly to their own devices at the conclusion of preliminary 
training, are teacher associates (e.g.. Social Science Education Consortium) 
or social studies field cigent3 (Marker & Me-'ilinger, 1972). According to 
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SSEC, the quality and 'effectiveness of teacher associates has been "high," 
with'a 'Substantial and demonstrable Impact on their school districts ahd, 
in many cases, on broader constituencies."* 

The social studies field agents were recruited specifically into a 
one-year special training program at Indiana University; they then returned 
to their local districts to disseminate infonndtion about new materials and 
to try to get others to begin using those materials. The study suggests 
that the field agents "developed a trend, an atmosphere, and enthusiasm 
that will continue in following years whether the field agent is there or • 
not" (p. 128). The study's lessons for the future include: . 

*Field agents should represent power positions. 

■*A full year is not needed for training. 

♦Headquarters staff should visit agents two or three times 

H 

per school year. 

*Wel 1 -developed inservice training programs are needed by field 
agents. 

♦Trained personnel will be lost due to mobility. 
Skilled trainers night serve, in one sense, to fill a part of the role 
of field agent, though only Man, A Course of Study (MACOS)** has been able 
to establish this complex role thus far. MACOS trainers/consultants (called 
"International t jculty") are available in many parts of the country to provide 
infor-^ation and (as oa^d ^-tivities) technical assistance and inservice training. 



*A recent spinoff from the SSEC training activity is the formation of 
Educators fo^ Social Studies Improvement (ESSI), P.O. Box 2217, Norwalk, 
Conn. 06350. 

**See Appendix. 



A grouD of experienced consirltdnta (called regional training repre- 
sentative*) is also available nationally to lead training workshops in 

/ 

Research Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS), thus serving as de facto change 
agents when their services are called upon. Trainers for the Parent/Child 
Toy-Lending Library can be found in some areas, again on a paid-consultant 
basis. • . 

The same role has been played heretofore, without charge to the user 
or trainee, by field representatives of several nonprofit R&D agencies. At 
least three such agencies have operated field offices at one time or another, 
for varying periods, to extend the reach of R&D products/prpcesses. Both 
field-test sites and actual product implementation have been sought through 
this tactic. 4^ 

Another well-established nonprofit field-agent role has been that of 
st^ff members of intermediate and state agencies, operating with state and/or 
federal funding and supplying materials at or below cost. Title III centers., 
RISE, BOCES, county offices, etc., provide well-known examples of this 
tactic. (A one-year "state facilitator" experiment is being launched in 
July, 1974, under the auspices of USOE, funded by ESEA Title III.) State 
agency staff, hot perceived as threatening by local personnel, can also 
reduce resistance to change through technical assistance eff,orts. 

Staff niember'; of professional organizations (such as ASCD, AASA, NAESP, 
NASSP, etc.) can sorretimes assume certain field-agent functions, depending 
on how much slack can be found in a given organization's budget. 

Finally, a new training package aimed at entry-level professionals 

interested in learning certain "dissemination" skills will be ready for 

distribution by i975. Developed at. the Far West Laboratory, the product 

is called "Marketing Educational Products." 
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FIELD STAFF (advocacy): ^^^^^^^ 

. According to Rogers & Shoemaker (1971), "cor<inerc1al change agents are 
more important as a channel at the trial -adoption stage than at any other 
function in the innovation-decision process" (p. 246). For this reason, 
this tactic comes at the conclusion of our- overall review; in a sense we 
have luoved around a complete "circle^''=^^frdm the kind of direct mail sent 
to a targeted list and asking directly, for an order (as contrasted to 
inviting an educator to a worj^shop or simply providing Information) all the 
way to the commercial representatives ^hose success depends directly on 
their ability to ask for and obtain fihm purchase orders in specified sales 
territories. 

Yet sales personnel can perform a v^iety.of roles--merely delivering 
(e.g., milk), taking "inside" orders (e.g., haberdashery), taking field 
orders (e.g., spice sa'lesmen), educating and spreading good will (e.g., 
medical detail personnel), providing technical knowledge (e.g. . engineering 
consultant), selling tangibles creatively (e.g., encyclo^dia sales), or 
selling intangibles creatively (e.g., education or ins|6rance) .* These roles 
can be seen to have been deliberately arranged in order of increasing 
difficuUy; parts of some of the roles seem to correspond with the ostensible 
assignments given to nonprofit field agents as well. 

Where the profit-making at^subsidized agents differ radically is in 
sa1gs managem ent— applied, with widely varying degrees of emphasis and 
success, to all who ^^^^ commerical posi'tions and only episodically (if at 
all) to those working in the nonprofit arena. Management tasks include: 



*See Robert N. McMurry, "Tf-o Mysteries of Super-Salesmanship," in Bursk & 
Hutchinson (1971 ) . 
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♦developing (forecasts, objectives, policies, schedules, 
budgets, standards, etc.) / 

♦directing (supervising , motivating, counseling, staffing, 
training, etc.) \ 

♦controlling (measuring, *evaluat1ng, correcting) 
Management personnel responsible for activities of field staffs in nonprofit 
R&D agencies or 1n state education agencies are highly unlikely to have had \ 
experience in these leadership activities, nor is the reward structure likely ~ 
to generate such experience in the near future. 

Competitive selling in the elementary and high school marketplace usually 
involves quantity orders (e.g., adoption of a kindergarten-to-sixth-grade 
reading series) in a complex purchasing environment (school laws, regulations, 
policies, etc., vary from state to state). Statewide adoptions (or large- 
city adoptions) may en^ ill either a basa'l listing or a multiple listing; 
24 states have standard lists, with multiple lists now the common criterion 
that gives certain vendors a "license" to sell the~1isted items. Twenty-one 
states require a fixed price for a set period (length of the adoption), the 

6 

median being five years. Some school .districts have also begun to lease 
film and other audiovisual duplication rights. ,(SRI has predicted a 5^50 
split in print vs. noji-print sales by education companies by 19oC.) 

The major educational firms retain large promotional and field staffs 
to demonstrate, canvass, sell, and service a school market that spends only 
about 4C of its budget dollar on instructional materials. Ont firm may 
invest more than a 'in'] lion dollars in an elementary series (texts, workbooks, 
AV, tests, toacher nuido^, otc.) before a single item is ready for sale. 

Since the nation ha:: approximately 1.8 million classrooms, a major 

consideration for a convnerciJ organization is allocating/determining size 
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of territory, frequency of calls, quota ^n, free materials, and edrn4ng 

■ ' ' » 

potential. An>experienced salesperson has been averaging about $20,000 
plus all expenses, with salaries running' 5. 4)!S of sales, travel 2.4%, and 
commissions 5%— for a total selling cost of 12.8!^, plus general and admin- 
1 strati ve support of 18% (Knowledge Venture Group, 1973). 

To date schools have not demanded proof of effectiveness of new texts 

ft 

or other innovations. For the education industry, learner verification* 

» 

and/or a rigorous development-and-revision cycle have seemed much too costly 
except where R&D costs have been borne by federally funded projects. 

According to the Knowledge Venture Group (1973), sales cost per call 
has been doubling every decade. Because of relatively modest purchasing 
capacity, one-third oi the nation's 16,000+ school districts are therefore 
not worth calling on. Moreover, major convention exhibits (which personnel 
from small districts might occasionally be able to attend) have a low return 
on investment (in the view of the commercial sector) relative- to time and 
expense. Local and state meetings may prove productive if they occur near 
the time of a specific adoption decision or are timed to release of certain 
categorical federal funds. 

Overall the school mar'ket selects products in late winter or early 
spring. The personnel who call on these markets have historically received 
very little sales training, so that about 2/5ths of their calls are made to 
the wrong person in the user organization. Wise management, where it 
exists, tries to alter the allocation of time by field personnel in order 



*The Florida loqisiatiire recently passed an education bill (S492) that 
requires publi^.HerG '.u su;i!)ly written proof of use of learner verification 
and revision of materials offered for adoption (Educational Marketer, June 
15, 1974, V. 6, n. 16, p. .?). 
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to focus principally on "profitable accounts." \Perfornjance cannot be 
measured by sales volume alone; the status of the organization the field 
person represen ts*^s^he^status of the product(s), the amount of support 
provided, etc. , may prove, more significant than individual effort. 

Functional requirements for the role should 'Include: knowledge of 
products, ability to plan yid organize work, relationships wi*h user system, 
initiative and creativity in presenting products, interest in and aggressive 
attitude toward job, judgment and common sense-, expense account control, 
etc. Ideally the field salesman should keep records of time spent on each 
call and of number of products adopted by each user in order to plan the 
best possible routes and the number of call-backs required. Length of time 
per call has a definite effect on sales volume**; hence more pupils may be 
affected if field personnel spend maximum time in the largest school 
districts. 

Successful sales personnel need empathy and ego drive*** and the ability 
to adjust to customer reactions. Yet customers perceive sales representa- 
tives and the firms they represent as two different sources, ranking the 
trustworthiness of sales personnel lower than that of their firms. The role 
of "salesman" is held in relatively low esteem; trust i^ closely related 
to the overall character or qualtty of the sales presentation. -The com- 
municator's personality and what he/she says about things other than pro- 
ducts seem vital in influencing the intended audience (Levitt, 1965). 

*For complex products, the generalized reputation of the vendor is more 
important in a buying decision because a favorable first hearing is/assured 
(Levitt, 1965). / 

/ 

**Phnip Kotler, "Operations Research in Marketing," Harvard Bus i ness Review 
(Jan. -Feb. 1967). 

*'**See David Mayer & H.M. Greenberg, "What Makes a Good Salesman," in Bursk 
& Hutchinson (1971). 
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The' uncertain 'marriage between nonprofit R&D agencies and the commercial 
sector is a relatively recent dievelopment, with doubts fairly common. on the 
part of both partners. Commercial field personnel, occupying well-defined 
roles, are supposed to. know how to ask for an order, but they probably con- 
centrate their efforts on selling principally to those most likely to buy. 

Their goal is dollar volume of sales, though on occasion there may be 
a separate quota arrangement for each 'product line. A single representative ■ 
may be carrying two very different reading series published by the same firm, 
thus enabling him/her to serve compatibly the needs of almost any client 
system. The aim Is to deliver Information to and obtain action from eath 
Interested potential user. 

After studying the needs, drives, motives, etc., of individuals inv,olved 
In a group decision, the commercial representative is In an Ideal position 
to determine when, and what kind of, an incentive may be required to tip the 
balance toward the product under conslderati'' --even including summoning 
a key manager from headquaters to clinch a major adoption. 

Summary 

Both the nonprofit field agent and the commercial salesperson use 
marketing segmentation and product differentiation techniques. Both seek 
out opinion leaders in client systems. Both may be obliged to "create" a 
market where none yet exists for a particular Innovation. 

But their roles differ--. -e former Intending to offer service and tech- 
nical assistance to help the client solve an express'id problem, the latter 
looking only for proble^ns for which a ready solution exists 1n his/her own 
oroduct line. Moreover, the reward structure differs dramatically; the 
goals of social marketing, being hardly comparable to commerciaf^oal s, 
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lead to^ satisfactions that cannot be mjeasurfid simply in dollars and cents.- 

Kotler (1975, chapter 15) has identified three major differences between 
social marl<eting and business marketing: ' . . 

. "1) Business marketers typically try to meet tbe Identified 
needs and wants of target markets; social marketers 
typically try to change the attitude^ or behavior of 
target markets. , ' . ' 

\' 21 Bjisiness marketers typically feel that their major aim 
is to make a profit through serving the interests of the 
target market or society; social marketers typically aim 
to serve the interests of the target market or society 
vAithout personal profit. . 
3) Business marketers typically market products and services 

through the medium of ideas; social marketers typically 
» market the ideas themselves rather than products or 
services." 

With slightly altert^d emphasis, those points can help clarify the 
difference between the two types of field agents discussed above. 
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CONCLUSION . 

t 

No brief overview of this type can hope to do justice to so under;- T 
researched and so relatively undocumented a domalfi as diffusion of research- 
based educational innovations. In this first effort, we have .assembled, _ . 
according to an arbitrary conceptuaT scherpe, an array of tactics that have, 
been used, or might be used, to reduce the gap , between research and practice. 
Some beginning point (such as this paper) seems required—but a continuation,. 




revision, and updatlngi would now se^m much more important. - ^° 

We have looked at ' tactics -one by one. We have cited some studies that 
seemed appropriate in terms of their potential in helping to build 3: con- 
ceptual base. We have interlaced citations' of- case studies with commentary' 

« \ 

transferred from nar-ketlng and advertising research. To the extent /that 
dissemination of this first compilation may help others U their work, the 
effort will be justified. ' ' • 

What we have not reported--since almost no data exist to support 

meaningful general izations--is the most cost-effective tactic that can be 

>> ... 
# 

applied at one point in time to meet a given discrepancy between innovation' 

characteristics' and user-system cacwcity. Common sense suggests t-hat, for 

certai? gross discrepancies, the only sensi ble change-agent tactic mayjDe 
withdrawal, whereas for many lesser discrepancies, opportuciities to select 
appropriate and rost-effective tactics will be suggested by market segmef\ta-^ 
ticn and product differentiation. As a a^eral rule, we would propose that 
change agents not try to neet every need that appears, h rather concentrate 
their efforts on installing and servicing certain research-based products/ 
processes tnal ^te-: to .Df^'.n somu reasonable hope of solving pressing pro- 
blei-.s for identifiable and reachable portions of the total educational com-, 
'■'unity. 




. Most of the fedecal and state efforts to effect educational change 
seem to have thus far been focused mainly on information tactics, which 
generally tend to be fairly inexpensive and pftsri rather ineffective for 
the intended purpose (other than as- a probably necessary first step). 
Attempts at demonstration have been sporadic and uncoordinated. Formal 
field-agent experimentation (other than the ongoing commercial delivery 
system itself) has probably been less well conceptual izec|^ than would 
have been possible under "commercial" management. Cost-effectiveness 
. stifdies have not yet been conducted to compare and contrast various 
clusters of tactics or to suggest what overall strategic mix would work 
best in a given diffusion/installation/utilization/maintenance problem 
situation. And the dichotomy between research-based "product development" 
and "change support" (cf. Hemphi.ll & Rosenau, 1972) certainly has not 
yet been resolved at the federal or dny other level. 

In "the policy domdin this, paper has tried to remain neutral. But 
simply pouring federal funds into one-year, unarticulated diffusion exoeri 
ments seems unlikely to solve the massive problems of .distribution » utili- 
zation, or monitoing of educational R&D output, if this paper has any 
policy implications, they might be best expresscdby suggesting that all 
future experiments be: 

* jngitucinal (TOre than, one school year) 

*docuinented (including realistic cost figures) 

*Dl3nned in advar, - 

^i-'igofously evaluated 

*"published" fur the edu:ational R&D community (including 

state :*nd inter'nediate education agencies) 
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♦orchestrated from a central source for maximum impact. 
Only in this way can a data base be developed and put into the hands of 
concerned educational ".change agents"— those genuinely committed to sha0)en- 

ing skills, increasing knowledge, and perhaps even presuming to begin/ to 

// 

construct a respectable educational change theory. ^// 
Any future policy for diffusion of educational innovations^.ntust 
acknowledge the need for improved documentation and cost analysis, for 
cooperation in exchanging hard-won information, and for a wi^er utilization 
of heretofore scant "dissemination" resources. Meanwhi le,/the ideas pre- 
sented here may help today's change agents in their current planning and ■ 
their current doing. Before long, many change agents should be-afa.i'yz'ing 
appropriate tactics to tit observable product and u%er discrepancies, even 
as. they recognize how small an amount of trustworthy data has yet been 
accumulated arfd published. But the modest expertise we do possess should 
help to move us a long way forward in our national effort to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for all children. 
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Individually Guided Education in A Muttiunit Elementary School 

I he Multiunii hJomontary School is one of seven programs of Individually Guided Education (IGE). a total 
i;fluf oti.'^Mcil system undtit deviopfncnt nt the Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, University 
<)f '^i^sin. The Miiliiunit E lemei^tiry St hool, the first program to be developed, is a design for reorganising school 
p.'fsi) W^»r} to help schools improve their curriculum and/or individualize instruction. Schools which r^dopt the Multiunit 
^)f;jcin./.»;:wiial design will^be able to either prepare their own studunt materials or adopt those wh.«.n IGH is developing 
ifi fr^ ' ■/ !•,]»:(:( ar.'.is of readinq. fnathem.jtics, and ecology (the second program of IGFJ. The five other IGE programs 
f".vf i'jl!v prijvidf! servitfs to MuitKjmt ';(.liools, but, conceivably, schools rould use the Multiunit design without 
' Uy the othior IGF programs. Only tho Multiunit organizational design will be described here. 

Fhe Multiunit rl'sujn divides ttiu ^^criool staff into three units: (a) The Instructional and Research Unit, com- 
f>r..UMj -^f J Linii leader. Kvo r«\|ular ccrtifif^d tiM(;hers, two aides or sccretarins. and one teacher intern, tach unit must 

i.ii' / out, v)nd t;valu.)te tho instruMional program for 150 students, (b) The Instructional Improverr.ont Committee. 
n , \ ' rr th" |..rfncjp.il and th»? unit lejiders, responsible for developing the f»duc3lional objectives of the entire school. 
. ■■ "jttito loi.ji odurational policies, Hncf coordinating all unit activities, (c) The Systomyvlde Policy Com- 

!• -tr/i, ..orntirisfMi of /,» rj[f.i{ officc stjff. |jrinc»p.Hs. and represf-ntalive unit headers ijnd ttMchtirs, establishes broad 
.1 . df'-'!i."^, U.tt il-' f.- h..M)!s and o(TM)Ioy: i uf.-sullatUs when special needs exist. This thrPu U»vel design incorporates team 

, ji '^ 1, t'r'.iblf^ \: • r,''; ajrcus. 'it\il ij:ft^-rontiatod staffinj. Tho ohjoctivo ol iha Multuinit dt*blgn is to encourage 
• ■( .f-ti:/* ol innm-j tt-;- hmg. ^ r.uu: \ta(f pdrticipation in df?t:ibionrn;ikiny. qreat»;r role* diflwr'"ntation,'more effective 
[ 'jii.v 1' J., .ind C(wi *nuf.:i .:tji)ns tli>vv amnng un*l rncrTibers. T^he dcvclopins also bulievo that the Multiunit desKja jllowb 
ffiu:-.' aiKi-.-nl tf-.tcha 'fitr:t,ii.tion aud imi Wvi bijot a'.ne.'i'-.inont of student difficulties. 

' -'/D/f.//^/. I'l ( oiM'.'nction v.iih Miii C'Niter (or Co»jniltv^ LHammg, hau ta^:en thn Multiunit corh«.|;i and 
i' \ J. •....■.J f..,ittMi' f.r i:;-.'.rvii:f> If j rnrnj .ind ifm^Ml assistant 0 in implpmjjnting the Multiunit. orqani/citional design. 
Ifi-. in<il':nals in . I ;d'» four t-.vofitv mwiutf filins. six br^of slide IiImis svith ^apes, .jnd five lKn)^.s. S.imple topics 

it)- ■ ■ (I., nt.t/n: f;f Liri.r 'riiefT^b'^rs' f> pi jfv.,ibtline-; ancj prof r'dufJS for t;v.iluatifiy stijdonts' rr'rjdint?^-;, pro'jro^s, and 
o h - '..:- " nt ]h^'. inv.-rvtv* protjr.nrj i{)fn^f. of wurk-finps. t t^nterf:ncos. anci meetings. Thn training (:ontinu»;s throughout 
\\ ' .1 V *jr urtti ih.* | rti-it^r. i«i runnjf^(} '/'uvithly. Thii transition lrt)m a self rontaintid i.la*/;room to ihc Multiunit 
. ( ;.if :i. .j'. HI ff'jij:re ' .r-'Mi pf ♦•p.u.tfwjn .I'vl ti:'' ' v)upt?ratii'Mi of staff at ill I tlufv* lovets. 

Dtstf itMint : VVjvuM.ifi H'-'-anh .mm! f;. ■.cioi.xMiMti (j-Mh..T lor Cognitivt^ liMrniog, 1025 VV<st .lohnsnn SUi.t.t, 
•/ . ii .HI. VV... .;/. .1 (t.JJ.j) i V^lb/m ujnjunc'jon with /l/U/f./A, Far Mills Avi iiue, Dayton. 

Jh . '.M'/^) 



l«;a( hvf'j iiihi itiJffufit*.«M»< f , 



Subject Area: 

d(ii?»-fi".tr j|. :.j I" j)!- . (.1 ,t /Kjiinr ir lMlivi' tinrt 

|hs|r i.'? In iM.tl •» ii if li, ^ I )| I , 

* 

Miijnr GodU for Staff: 

1o n-.-: • /*: ..-.•.♦tii'v M..- r • i.jn ..ihcl 

tf'»'ff^if» I" vv st.t-i- «»t ' ,i i f- ;• ft fius 

ilfrti ».»f » :,f- : !« ?. -.-.I't »i JM^J j'v.ilii'ili »M I'l nf;W cincl 

Sugciostcd Ust*; 

All lO-.-'V'f if>.|rrini to irili.'Ci'jrc stdff th»^ MuHiunit 
stru- tiiM- '"'{j *r.itn tht';") tM rT^pleni'-nt M. flu; progrnni 
has '1 W'Hk -.Jiop and a continurV} vrvi- «; f^ruii^am for 
ttici':ho' -.^ ir'l'Minmrr.ifors t\\'i"'\, h\mi sonu; f.U'nrvil h»;lporj,. 
St crnual staf-. ♦ I:... .i:f^ givi'f^ f)[i 'Otfoduc- 

tion U) tfi;; MuHnina or>prfNtf:h. 

Length of Use 

A fi" wff.i trjini'ng vy^rk'^.hop rs hf;lcl f/^fO f; school 
t)*:'rj{n J fi;';-"ua.^ of fw'ir f.jif day ifi5>iv«;'* «nf;(!lings 

uf'tr. iirrh;r:j'r, rM(iMi»H| sinut;thly. 
Sample Topics: 

f.f .fi. lii }.'\ I)- f ''fal ifHrjdui l«tj:i, irMp!r;n- f;^jt»OM 

qi.i-i". TN.- i.il/f ;i jl'-rrilj .nrlwM-^ J'lutiO'i Oa.tuiej, 
f'lfM^it' f - I'-tJ * >( ■ ^. .»nd I). ' ik s sii h 'Vi I 'rut ( )p» rat!Cj''5; 

tC" 'I'jr tin .f I. 

ft 

ln$truction»il Method: 

in:-'- , -■ . -■ ] ' * . •:• : ' a d: , its*. yi^-w 

f;i"".\'. .: 1 ■ .I'w' •■•ii'iMii i.''fV".K. Th'' 

^i- - ' 'a! ' ■ tt .-.v... t. 1 t,..H'AVf.j I:*, 

' i If.-' ;j> -i * .r -d/ M I'-.'Mrr-.. 

SI« - f , • • ! ' • : : ■ V.;- ; r > - [ / ll - * : ;li .\\ tO'' 
1 • t. , 



Staff Roles <tr)d Training: * 

• .V.Mjfturs primary ri'^>nnr»jhUity for ni ttitiq u|« 
Miiftiiifut d-'.-.tqu (f.ij|i»( tiiKi (ini! incnihfrs. fi^iufiintj and 
smifKHj fV'»M|.''(i rvit*;nah. <tfid ^'quiprnvnl, rt' .) L/m/ 
Loodef-\>tO'H{l'i^ IfMdciship irt ptenniny and <.oordinatiny; 
teni'lv'S, d*M!ioMbtratt;'>. cfnd assist", "TeaWim-inratut.- 
tinpal foU'i woi^ in UMrn^. v.'loi;! rind ^••vulop 
ai»pi()pnatH fTiat»;fials. . 

Pfiront or Public Invofvement and Trahung: 

Pnnf ipcjl's Hc*r;dl)ook jm; lud'?s sugqf btioris fui lu'prfjvaig 
homo schmil^ri^Luionr, ^j'oplo IeU«?r$ uvd to inforrn lh»» 
comrniinitv about tirj f»ailliiinit tlosic^n a^'d t-i import on 
sr;hijp! ovcnis. (/I/D/I /A/ r'» dovt^Ioping a pro iraiTi of 
h(jrni? ^'.(.hool comnMinicatM .n$.) ^ ' 

School Orciani^ation: 

Thrr*-? h:\ft Is t»< ddiran!slr,itivf; organi/ntion ln«i!ructir»fial 
and Respaf'h Units. Inshuftional lnipfovt;m»'nt Corn- • 
nut loo and Syslernwido f^oliry Commiltoo. 

Special Equipment and FnciUtics: 

f-tlmstrip proj'jctor, inpo ri ( order, and ICmrTi film 
proioctor noecif.d lor tu^inifiy progranis. 

Program Evaluation: 

Longiiudmol study ot staff roUrs and rolalioncliips 
currently opd^rway. Pfuhrnin:ir*'y data iruluat*' that unit 
lOridors are serving w(?ll as linking agents, tlv;ie is 
goncyally higher jub bati^fai- jut> and muiaio arnjng 
Multiunit t^^atheis tlian anionq teachers in thi^ control 
v:hooIs, and fvkjltiund. persormd are willing to exporr. 
men! with eduiational irinov..jliuns. 

Present Status: 

The Mullfunn tlcniunlary S< hool is curn nlly operating 
on a iirmied brisis m scveri states The si\ other Individ- 
waliy Guidi.d f.du(at»on pruyrams ijr»; ujid»u cKfvek^pnu'Ot 
at this lifii*. 'Uii' Cent^T fo^ C<K}nit»ve I eamifuj and 
/l/U/E.^A/ ••ri- currently '[level'jp.'ng the addtimnal IGT 
prourarns. A'tving the p'ogramf; .ue a system ot f.orn 
p;..'[er-rMinag' rl !f;*;truf tir 'ii.t! j rtn^r.mMnifKi an<i curri(!| 
lu.':^ materials \t) ri-jaJ:ng, ^^i.ttti, and e.- olutjy. 

Availabihty: 

. vto' I rainr'uj ''i.aJr^' /jVrjt'.:;jio Mfu Sfumg 1 ov 1 t ) 
r-.oo's -Kj^-ii'Hj t.) ; '.>rti-.-ip if^ ^ firlu t» st under 
t'i)''. dit i' t nnditi.jfis 



S. ■•..or P -■v.T ?'.t dr- 



I ;• I ■ ■ t 



h.tril Ci \\>M ..V M.rfy {;;.tili/.{J. f^u^M.':' l ,' . J "1 .1'S Wal ? ' *! 
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MATERIALS, EQUIPM! • T, SERVICES, etc.; COSTS 



R«)quired Items 



\Ui\\ irjming materials: 
3 books 



2 books 



f\ s'ido filfus 



4 riotion pictures 



Quantity Neede 



STi 



1 per teacher 



1 per principal 
or 1 per teacher 

1 set per school 
or district 

1 y»t per school 
or district 



Source 



Cost Per Item 



Wisconsin 
Research and 
Development 
Center and 
71/D/E/A/ ' 

/t/D/E/A/ 



/l/D/E/A/ 



0 



$3.00 ea. 




$aOO ea. 



$11,00 e^, 
$6a00/or set 

$830,00 for set 



Replacement Rate 



Replacement of 
materials should 
not be nec;c^ary 



S*M vices: 

r-cH h^r click s and 
S';f retaries 



At least 2 per 
t & R Unit 



Determined 
by school 



Tr jvtjl: 



r.Mvol to and \lor^ 



'r ' jiM«Ui.iilv Guided 
I 1*: ..r(ni v:)^ijre) 



1 trip p.'r principal 
iiid unit leader 



1 p'jr school 
Inform.ition ciicront as of April 19/1 



/l/D/E/A/ 



$1.50 



■ %,0^ 

IPI Mathematics • 

iPl 'J :ihi iTvitics 1^ 0 I i>uiiruufn of M:.ithofTv»(u:s skilK running from first Ihrouoh sixth qt^do and if syr>tcnr> for 
th.' sti;ri.:nt's U>ariu'iri \n stu.h a ^v.iv tftat he dtternp'.s <,»jch sJ^^ill only when he has proved thui he has mastered 
jii U.r pfrfr'dur.ti.j skills. Dc'v< lop*;d ^ovor J \rn vi»ar period .n iht» Univcrf.iry of 'Pittsburgh's fedrrally funded Le»irning 

M'.f h n»'vrl«jpni»M\i ('tM.i.T, It hrts '>'*' 'i fu'kl i^'St^'d .ir.d.r^vi^vd in ronjunrtion with the^regional educational 
I... ,f i!.»fv iM iiitljdfiphicj, Mf. ,M^h f{)f Qu\\t Scbooh !>■ is r-ow i^ViiiUible from a comnnercidi publisher. The ritle of the 
.i.-nu tfj"^ "Ifiifividujily f-^rr* fjh.-d lr»str»K ^'^^.--f^efs -to th^ uniq^'* f^tudy pMn called a prescription, which the feache.r 
'••.ii'."> d.Hly for t-vf^ry stud«»Mij)n tKf^ Lm:.!>^ i.i iht? results of piu'.vnuMU tests th»» student tak»J3 at the start of each new 
Mm . i* i.'v» 1 (vrvfn i.'vt I'- n iiiH. .{'itj p'r tbsts and poslt»'S!s he la^'i^ at thr beginning and end of e-uh linit within 
\ u v»! (t at ^ itr.! d»»:aV with a ■.pt.'.jfir. tupif. such as multiplication, at a particular level-.) The prescription is tr\tonded 
; r.v:r.- Muit stud"M! dt.'ns not hjve to <;p«'fid tcn*^ doing |n«;sori^: on skills he alr*^ady knows, nor tackle les.ons for 
/ 'i.: h » ij. k thf p'-»Mtf4ui-.it»' skills inntrurfion is prt-si-m^'d 'h t)Ookif'ts for Pttdi of the 309 skills in the curriculum, 
! *' '. tb r -ijMjrt; little roadi:'g f'f^ poDr rraders y^me b(»gtnniru, ie^s^ns are avail<ibl*? on tapes. j 

IPl thir, indJvi ltj)li/^s \\ r pc'fce (jt vvinrh Uv; student move; throuyh ii rurnculurp of mathematics basicis M 
:. »: t^" f» .i''h*:r th»' t ; k uf ir^i1ivHiij;jh,Mno tin? style in whu'h the stiitient 4rarns arid the optujn of Mipplomonting 
i» ■ ' ;»,;*.» th j;jsics v;ith tMlvr r .»t^s'''Mtil»f j' »»vpr{ i^micui^ There h.ive bt'i;0 criTiC'sms th-U the IPl iNplatcs thi^ stt^^enl 
tf- ■ ' " Nj'r and t;'f»'. .V, ! tud'-fUs and f\t\Tovvs his expenence to trijdition;j| rules mastery and paper-ond pencil 

••irs ouint iMJt i^Mt In jrniruj ■ hologist-^ still ^:n(m cun^partit ively little abc^ut the ';onnf)usitiof> of the 
\W rMothpfnatn\jj k r.r wK- lt|*' ,ind \Yu) means by vvliich h<? aLqui't^s it. so that a program based:exclusively on 
irw .J)ji\'tives idt .it't. (1 by IPI n^:/ oversirnplif i-^d m\c\ not ifuiy irid*viduali/nd. In re<;ponse-, iPI cupportors' .. 
I . )\ n ihr? up^- ■"rV..'HV/ whi; I: W'r pr-.tjram gives tlif> te,)t.:hef to pay (.loser heed to the individual student's ^^-^ 
f -I 11 1 M.- \.\\ b*'^ avic'r. '^t) rh.jt far tmn^ h-jcofmng a rn^re trw.hn.Lujn slio r:an become- fTKjre of a professional^ 
f-'S iir'^ntijo fro'r^'.viuit "fiorjiri,!" jbout a,studt»Uff to what is t.OiCjue about hirn. "iPi has given^j(>iCners 
■^i' 'iw ':» ru> »wr »:valuati=ni \A Ihn individjal aruj tht} b'^jmi^iiii^ set uf n\itefials to use ... In <in IPI j>»odel, the 
!• . ■■-f',;. • :,!0v ^^as murt* ," jMi,u.t wiiii hr/s'»jd'Mits. The t"a-*h'..'r miis! v^urk clos<?ly with the stLjd<?fil in a uneto-ono 
^\i.t '. thu (IPt b'.t Vit't) IS I'Ot- in»vMing thir ^rudvr.rs rioeds. and airo plan irnall r^.r^rrhiirs and Jutorial It.'ssons 
" r:. t in^iluir \\\\\\ IPI str.'fo tl.» •:lfi.i»;nry with vvhi(-ti it t- ji h»'s b.i>iv.s, pi;f.lhtps"rr?qui'^ng as liUle as one- 
\. .r-^ i.-.v .;Mi of !i'*e ih.jt tra- It I :r..ii f lussr.joms di.vote jnd thus lrr»eiiMj children fur nujre interestifig learning. \ 

■I. n fi'f tter St.rs • f '-UJ \tj Im'S. v.hsh dv) lu^t iMi^icate sujuriur ptufurrnanf on stjruj.jfdiJtjd achievement 
■ : : bv iPl • -iJ- -^is. t^) snow studt'Mts* .jikI toaihers' marked pfrf^n.-n.:.: ftir IPI ov»;r fonnj.r tradmpnai teaching 
■vri^ds. 

fi.su Lii-.'': / :.\-UM if^ .'.Miia/ Cn^fts. -VIO Park Avuiue ^jo>.rM. New York. N- w York lOGlO (^U^^) b89-6/U0 

f^-. -loot^ ' ' ^^• -■ ,] f^ ■■..f..h j';.; j;- Vfl-.^; Ml C^ri-l^-f . L''M\rr .iiy .J Pi:t'lM;nih li:'.'. Tth (^i Siroft. Pit I' Ijor-jh, 

.-. ■ 1 r-.-.l I- ■•' .r-..^i f. • lit!'. I '.'..)!>, *fit.., 1 /(It ) Mui kr ! Stn-.rt . Phtl.jd»^lphh». . '..«f .iisy IvaiMj P)lU'3 

- \ 

rir.j.;t AilJh iice: Project Goals: 

! , ■ ■ :i . : nii' -.f .-vli'S 1 h ^ ' 1 1) . /.f i^tf'ji • .1 M'..:f jf i.h.y ')! .'■•.•f ^..bif ^.tiv»'s \\\ 

I'Mtf,: r: .ill ■ -i' <J'" iiM ii 'A' ? ' ^ >t 'l'«:J' 

S'v Oj 'ft Ar-'.K ft :-. /.f I, M .] :m I ■ !'i ■■ . • \...l-.',:l<' ■ .i- h -.r. tcit-nl' 

■ J ■ r -M ". ,! I .r ■ . CM .:.J . 1 . ■ • 'I ' .1 ■■ I po '"l^'i'' l'»'lt)M 



f . * : 



I ■ ■ ..■•!*' > lit 1 U'. . 

St. n»sttHl Use: 



M.Pi r C .I,'.-', f« r ::;tM'l^mts: 



' . ■ '* '! ■ } ll-- |.f..flf )'■ 111 .J ■ Jt ;f. 

!■ ■ { ,• i' ' . • ' ': : ' f I . J J I ■ . ■ 1' / ' 'T. i: ! 1 .-t . !i t 



I «VU]!h of Ll5«?. 



•^6- " ■ " ■ 

♦^??r AH^lT^':^*r^rY'"*jrtfTln\i r^irfM^flv built * nntJfuiuni of " 

" ■ -lii ^ " • ■ ■ • 

>-^C".C^;jJ.Ln'lJ tjy. ^if pi. I. ff.i Ml ij '.t t.ji r-, .'pun cnU.'rui'i itjtJi 

S^:^. lev* - «)t If* ••fni.fr»r^ • ,-tif Uh) • ...tuji'l \«.if ru.* ffUy tin 

uf»M-- -if vfr*' f.litl^ft ft t-v"ls, foi ir» i.i nMiliij>li- 

(M'^ r *;] \ .-vl {. '1u\r.ur. :iU'f.t /jt (). Iiiiii', :il B 

•V.iP.i • . *' ■ 3': I.^-- :.' .'A ht' (It,. .Wc Jr-l. rc ififd hv 

• >.i . wf'* t t'. J. •^ j. ..^jf. nujy Iji' J .'[.». ilCil tl ihi: SMjMt-nt 

/■ ! s " I . . "t tif f { •••Tihf'fi'l' 1 within 

. - -» 

. !♦ p.) Ml .! iil Itif ♦•••fj of the tjiii; 

■..- I", r - • (\ f.f in-.|riit lh)fi, pf.it tl...!, .-ncl t^'^tifif}, 

•. i; i ♦ f*, ;••!. li'f 'i.ii.f II p' ti;?iiMrK|, afid -r 

'.f ' ■- |i .,• . .j . »• • Ir . -. 1 1. '( I 

Suidont's Woic: 

I?- si : • . p'j t;fTH'fi|. ti^sli t'iW h y».\j'' <ir riior*' 

' ■ uU" ■•'-I pr'■l-i'^ ^.I.iflif c) Otk.h ncsv i.r.it. FolUjwinii tfif 
tPt! ' r ■ ji pH'y r!p{tfui dirt;i M'"| (lif. dj'ly vvi^^f^ , 

th-- ,* . '.;-.'^*- r'- In; i^ .Ui ing rr .sN ii.ils iKV.I docs 
" rx. . t:v h; - If iM tf-.i' pr*'''.f.tM''i '>ill ti;>o»'»'t. Those 
^'\'A- ' I- ..y b" s.ii;i*lv:ri-r'iteU Ly Wi.i v/ilh rnijhfi.inlt?- 
ttv ; . P..'*rr.j Of .lil ijf i.-up Sf'f^H ' .%i.r , th' t.;.rj.>f 

If-'- u':"' i-iV-?,; o t':'.t ritMorm,fv /Ir Mlit f ha '■ 



Tp;«chti\i Role and Training: 

it ! .-.j : tiv!!-.-. ;»} hf u^i^cl by fvi:.fc t'l.ts'; .it 



1- r 



r.- t 



. r. t-. V'-, v, f''Or^• .jti.j.il [*M- .tihjf'.-; ^■.1-t•''. 

;.f I. Iff . Mi' ..}f.J h'^vv T^' "fiv thprn. .>-»^ 
.V. > t.. Id J'iv: M[;i':i th'' ' iiild ', (nv: vsM- 
: . .-^T' ji S i \ . . y. ^vi - N .T . It«^!.i. • r:l-. 
• ^'J , It^.!- f"'") M'l- t- . Of^-^- ' ' to ^^ 

■ " . .' ^ ::i :r t • 

.1 . " .'-..'ri- :>! ^ ; '■ ' / 1-1 ■■ r: 

:., • ! f * ■ ' r»I- ■ p' . ; . I ... ■ ' '! 

. .. ■ . , n )l 

■ ' . • ; ' ■ ,w I . r« J ■ . r. v. f V 

• . • • • : ■• • } !..•/ i r . I f ,f . t- ,^ 



Adtnfnistratur'i Roie^ond Traimn8;> . 

'Srhrioi prifirijUils u'.ifif) tPI for Ifio'trtst ^i^f.n must attend 
a ihrc'dny tri:iin»n{} f^,'-...iuu yivpo uy ihr? publisher in vl 
tlonKif^'ilr^ition ^chonl. Thr^ r v., no 4lbjf(j<' for Ihu vvorh- 
$f>up but !riMrkj»»s rn;ir.l |i.>v tbnif'(JWf» i xponr^).' If a . 
schunl ofdors nuitfri.il^^f more ihon ^00 students, W^o 
adnufuritr.i'tor? ;jfp iKimi'd, if mure IhtJf! 800 students, 
tnrrt? iidftHfiistKifofs iiie tr, lifted. 

ParaprofcssiOHiirs Rote and Training: 

On*. pe«^.ipfi^f(;ssiun3l iwjtj is f)«:oded (^»r ovory Vf) 100 
5itu(i'"'nl'- \n assrjt ii'.jc.h'.'f -tfj (.l«Mti.«il inc:nayi:nurf M uf 
Ifi:; pitjqr.irf) fiujtf-iMlr^ »ind sfud»'f>l*:. rt'M>rds Aidfb must 
U' If iiiu'd by llh- pnnripril a vViWksht;U '.i;p.:rcJlt' f(unl 
!h<nl fnr ttiorf.nrs. 

Studont Testing: 

Tho pt:iujn>':»nt lr>t i v».'ry tcvt'l dtter thf' firs! 

riotf-rMiiK.-';. tho l(»vol f di h studcra vvufks .v in em I) topic 

Pr*'tf'>ls CifC cldriuni<;if i-.^d r>n rfli unMt, piubf ribod fur .i 

studv'ii^ '0 order to drtriniifit^ wfut illir vvitfiifi tfi»o unit 

work on. t)iinrig eacli lesvift the student 

i.ulum t mht d^i»;d Tostr, whhb n»on»tf)r his 

pro(jf'^j>. After tu b uni he takf;S <i p. sliost Injor^ b( int| 

atlowrfi U) (jo C'fi toMfi'- f!exl unit ifi his prpricnption Tlie 

cfiild rnuiit h'iv Mb ptfO'fit of i)at\] ti.' t Correct in order 

to he ( '.Hjsidrrcd In hav»? masieied c'i sl-ill nr u ufiit. 

>■ > 

School Organizatiort: 

NofJfjMdHd srI'Kjol. 

Special Equipment ami racilities: 

F^f*S'jin(t* CHf.ier with sh Mves m which lu sTOft- skills 
bookit If a st-hocji vvi:.h'"'ji t(' use th*^ t.spf.' < assettcs 
wIm' Ii itfo .iv.jihib't: ff*' [j'-Qinni' .(] 'i'^- Ir-N'^nfis^ \\ 
noLvj !•> p' ivrl. AuM...y f*r,j'nr Sv.lt 'ii t*'P'» players <jnd 

^UShiv 

Prog'-am Eviiluation: 

Ir'.i:. M.J .n.j L\-v« 'i <ti':i-'"t (i'.-nti.r's and 

^u; ,J :i f. ' I S( S ' jU' f'v.ltwi'.ivr ! I- Id tt^StifUj v)t 
IfM '. I- nd.ir.i .r r. t^-.'fi.rnl iJ'st iPi pupil-. <|rj 

ti ■ vvi*: .f\ M 'I ; ^ .; ■ .-.t' .1 j« n!-. ;ti icl v«-.ichef s .in 

f r-I .'*'.■; !t * 1 ' : ' t, » IM- li I i '! i.r! If is'.r ( i( t;»)f > } \\{\^ > r 

i' • I ' I^ '!' ■'■ ■■■ I M''. ' 't iKin' VffMfnt dn' r^'p' rl'-tl 



studv'iiJ 'n o 
fiO ru:e(Y to 
takes (.orrii.i 



Avdiii-bilitv 

I jn : • ■ ■■. ■ ■ 1 1| ■ • t.K , /. 



n^pl.T !<.'SS 
« ..f IF'! f?:.:P 



. ....... 



-.1 I 



' f '. . .J. t- ■■ : t » ^ ■. iJ \ . ' it [\t [{> t 



ERLC 



i 



...... „..:,....^,.-,,. 
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MATi:H1AJ,S, EQUIPMENT/SER VICES, «tc,; CO^TS 



Quantity jSIecdtid 



pfie yOtir's supply 
tor UjO btudonts* 



Source 



Applpton- 

Cer)tury- 

Crofts 



Cost Per Item 



$6. GO por . 
stijd(int 
(rnininr^urn of 
150 ?^tudents> 



Replacement Rate 



Consumable 



^<."C()[Muenil«;d 
.■>iipi)!f.'i.it;!M.ip/ Items 



1 (jr .ictpji 
wili be trainf»d 
t(jr t.-.fMy 400 
r,:ii'jt.'nts if> 
thi? ".i.htjul 



Appleton- 
Cenlt/fyv- 
Crof ts 



Cfofis 



No charge for 
workshop. Manual 
costs $10, 



SiVOO »M 

riPpIt^X. . 



f^'us'iiJe 



ERLC 



The Kindergarten Program 



\ 



0^ 



Ihil Kifukrijwrii n f'rnyr.ifn Wijs (iiivolopmJ by \h<: Southwist RouiOfuil LabOf8iOfy for tducationat HoyiarchanU 
fi*v l{i|v?»pnt lo pf nvjd. > hildfon f*«'»ni pvery kind ot l/dcktjroiirjd with bcq'nni'ng r«adui(| skills as oatly as kitidHryjirton. 
(V'f.>f.» I ..uiiMiffcuii (iislf ibutDM n'fud U i;n ♦»ntitl'jd Tif^t Year Cnrnriiurucalinn SHIK Tbo completu pruyr.nf) consists of tho 
i'«str»i. CwM-.t iJi:. Ptih.i.itu ornl iho f^ Mnirjincj HtMdiny PfugrafTi. Howuvof, the Infitf uctiofial Concepts pi^oyrarri {sec? the 
.» Pif.Ut' drsuiptjon unJor th.if iitU'j I'iXMnsicipft^d ne^ces^piry only if thu children have not fTiastfjred surh concepts as color, 
. stM!.-.\ dfid pf»siti''"i, t»r»i have r\o\ bc.Kn t»qijippt»d with pic readintj skills. Widoscoir fii?id testing has shov»/n th<it chitdrcri 
in ^. iinli^fqaf t»'n Pr.iqfdm cm stjj ios^fully f«,id .j specified nt/inl>?r of words by sinhi tind ran rTidSt(?r Ix-yinnirvj word 
.}<M( i ■ nmprrhrnsion skills. 1 f^e d^'v^'l(Jp<:rf; fi'Ol tfuit the pronrafn's cjtial has ihcrctofo btt?n iittamed; 

Iv fjj' 'MfKj Ho.jjlinfj PuiiH I'M ;ir.,jcjf^i"} !o (Uwh ){^ rr.rV'JCI *;^.iils rr'Uunnti.iUv jhrJ to 'N^nsu'e that 
. ( •■ ' i .t -...liMf) -.vill h(» it fjltMSijni .iiiJ iiaf. - r^lul oxpof tonct; tut iho yfjunq chilo," The dov'.lopefs add XhM "the 
[i • I- .!' .uj'n-l \{ ,n,»M:m/f' If:" j 1 ii M j's ,ji t ivf pijf I » . ipi! I M jf ! CI lh»' IfMiniiitj pfuC'J'.s" Tfi'v al:iO St.ilr* Ihal "thi? 
: ' jf. M"! ,u{.'s v.^cf*: sj.'U'tMf'd by h;i(jiji: i; or^d lr:.ifninn pi^ychologtsts lo ftu'f't these enttfru. (1) they are rommon in ^ 

^ of b'-i.^uiiruj rtiil(ir"n, {?) i^u.y iiulude ii combiiuition ot rcfjularty 5:pell»'(l words .uui hitjh usage 

t ' • //VT.i'v p> ir ijcrnj-.nM'Pi yn.f:(h (t.MpLin*; to forrn maf^y ..Klditcor^ii 7/ords. .md (4) th*'ir <;ijtjfid/ornbin.it»<:)r!S 
? ' M n Ml ir.irnif-q uf Ihti worcj .iltjck process " In e<jrlv Icsvui. the sliKVnts It.iKn the word elei^'onts it 

ot' : « .-.'j IV i^'e.iiis '.^f M.i-.hi-,jr(J ». It .in. ij read oMt.-svUablft wo»d^ (ffuhng \n <'ind it v/ht^n gtvt^n tfi<!ir sour ds, iearn ^ 
^> ' Mjt I J r'-.iu wi/ff)-. m/r, iVf, ,;fifj mt?<?f/ Mien rodd the wiJKi"^ froni 1I.j'.hi..iids or from rol,il»'d ';ti")rybor>k 
i ' I- ■ T^v' !i..r'^ nujriiujl outiiiHis tlir- rippn )pri;jtr» skills, activilii-s. ^^6 rnalPrKjls required, and notes the entry 
* ' * 'Hj.if,>fi 'Jio'jlfj i".'vs» 'T. lii.'forH l)"f)mnirig ii^^trnctiOf ifon .i o(:w ftvichur tr.Jirnng is required tor buth 

■ Kir:J>.'r.j jr!iMp Program. 

: hf .'♦.v ■•pi-r^ .MoK.r' I o r i HO " ir-irrul,! t lOH c'^'iu -if ninij appropriijte coritiouaOOM vnus for grade 1 and b^^yord. 



:r.;«; :»i .»/•• tfi.lf , ill 

'.fl i; f»=.-M- ■.^ III 



r'> i to-'atmMm ih*; S' n' ". the chiljri-n have .jf. quired !b* Kindurgnrten Pr-jgrain. teachi^rs 
>V vJ^'N'j > Mji' -Jorub to U.'* UIU-. outliPtd m the Bi iji».'*nog ReadiriQ Prugrarn. \iav^i'vor, 

r^ f.'nt:r h-iff-fJ rrMnM ;i ni»^nt ^vsI^'m fui ir»divi' Juali/ed learoifiy th(» Learning 
f 



f \l.:r K ^ .''^ ' f^ir! t.) j"v»J'it- 1 

■ ■ . ^N-;*^' * ^j'AMl K^. prfj.Mf^jti .> 'yrit -.; tj| i./.tr uf tional uurcoTiC-., f.nterio'i cx^rLiocb. j'»d pr«K. ti« e exercises 
• ■ i > Af.»I ' r r.i'u rt : jj ff.., j.r^j pri j-jr.'irrM. for qr.i'k--. Fhi? only c^.iirge for the fp.HenoiS i:i that (^f diJplication. 

■ . ■ f'1v^t^L\t').v. I .t f-^' ,o..r i' :,t'rvi;-.*s. f if foflh- r ii;furrnatton. 

'\^.:i(..Lm » '.uj pI'.;iT.t'n' iry t^t^''\t inw ^or <ti-d*>rgjri'Mi P^t^q'-ifH .jr** the Tul<^rial PrrKjrtim, h provides 
• : .i' .t ■ .Men. lis f'-ir f.AiUf \ > i/;i .i'- tutors tn pr.ii:0O' ^^^--su-ris. thr P.irL-nt Assist*^ d Lenrnii-g Prrxjiarn 

^ I - ; / fit- .vv.' t ?fi' . hi-fj' n II yiO!f.'.» with (.l.i'.'- o't.!t»'(i pr.icti- e t' s^'ms, .jnd rhe Summ»»r Residing Pro- 



1*11 -'.J^ :'•') , ! I ■)< irii|!i -n^ 



t 



r y ' fi 



;li.)r-;ji f-{.-. ,f.h .if.d I ;'\Miu()iii» Mt ''AVKL), 1 K-00 L .i Cu-iv-.),! IJIvd. 



■j (.r A»"Ms: 



I^Aijor Go lis for Stijd»Mits: 

^ ) II • f . . II 1." j V I ■ ^ ji.iry ■ )f lii • 



if ji!»!y ) ( ■ 



:I'IV H,t) 



I Os-i'; . 'jf.ii'-. ^ ■ V I'i!" f . ■»! .iljlisibfl > «( i 

■■ i . r 1 » t- ■ .! 1. 1 j rr '|f, II r». 

■ ■ . 1 . 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ > i ■• • ' . i: . I ■ f <? 
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• ' 1 



iS" / Soqutritcing: ^ 

'^>k f Jinjinnihij i;<thl<fif| unit'»/<jf(! iifriHini'd s»*(]'JifMtiiillv, 

%^^::-:-.-r U*<i ' ' » ^ » ♦ : ' ) vM.tM .luht wyUfi',, sjmplu wof4i ^k'nir-Rts, word 

' <it? H V u\ jficJ thi» V'ttu \\\\* tilptuihr!. (iMd pro- ■ 

7^ ^ "outi unit's" iiir-slili d for i\\rh unit, 

_■ " • 
Sample Topics: 

^»:()it! \*..)rfi ffi.'t. rjM. ♦•.i(i„nr). fill, slic»'!. shut, rnud. in 
.51. . .1' :T». V.-fJ [ l.-'ti fits {'ff. \h): Word Atljc^' 



\ 



.. . ! ••• .fifi fiM'i wi)fd'. -,vi'H »•}. "T,. M ii^ .ilf'.idy 

Imtfuctioodt Method: 

r 'f *!t i.',J 'Jf v'ii 'prii-'f j1 n\ t^«v|i[inin:j ii^jdjfwj 
'.^ }ii It '- »" -khf-r's f.n.3fiujl itsl-; thu- iM, or livilios 
k)' t.M.K .j -n Thi:» rncjtfhcJls u fJ to Ii H» » skills, 
.jf»i-lo ' ! •• • ^»'Ory ff^try sl.iUv. vvh^rt* df>[)lu<jbl(\ Tho . 
' frvi'ici.jl .i'm^ mcliidns rrfnirKl<.:rs to adrniMi:'.t('r ihc 

(.oti-n -.Ji* ^ lO'l) Lx' rLir.i' cJftrr T'.ii ^ ur'il .md to 
. ti.!lf;NV /ippruprii'r' f*f.j lice (! vrrr.iso?., as 

,f."'. ■■ .>-io, . 1 ri^yl».'wMi-ptirs eniph.j.'.i/f Ihiit individuat 
• t'jO';- ■ • 1 r^l'Moi !iu :.KilU c>t o^juh umt b^'fore going 

' Studont Tosting: 

Cf « »" f A- r':- > s lo I hi.: K th<? pupil' progress ^x<^ 
pi., .'.-J ; f* ;f t .J. n u^ il. 

Late-entering Students: 

t r*»rv t;> ^ .v jr I'^'-.ts Tift' providocJ, to d"U'r*Minn which 
*ii lis jd' : ' iv ht^ fi*'h( F^* '-'ih.^; (it !hr t^'st 

■".1 :•■ J ■ • !• -! ^••r t^'if? 'ir»--.ii lo whufi thr-y ru-t?fj 
: = : j 'i 

St'Kit»nt*s Ro^o: 

I ;- • 1 A- • •. .itirrj (1 ,rifir) Uv.ijfl,, i llh'T vv,.^ 

j.A, .; . ,: .f |r t;; In f-illo»,V ti .li lu-r'-. l' .0 U'lt'i nis. 

■ f • Ol tV O-l" ' ■ 1 hPMl! }.:r- 

» : • • . •-. .-. ; j, T«'.' ^■r.*^ Mil - r-.- V.' V, fO sjT. 
• • -1 hv Vk th '-''^l on, .".J '.r^ ( '' ti* •] .i 



kinc>f)f tti.tivi^y (usimj tUislio^rds, stoiybou^n, ufal. worU 
iftdex. f.nntf>r(*fu?n«;fon ^\vvV\. ric.) tondiff fir<jr**dort*s 
•arc fjivon in the tisK.hn^ \\uW\u\\\>, Tr.'iif>wnj f(?i.}Uiu?d 
cJMd Ki<jU*fialb iiv.iil.tliltj witlifuogfijni. 



Parent Involvemwt artd Training: 
Supplonicrdnry r'*irord'A'.Msti:d Lournipg Pio(jr<)jn (PAL) 
aod Surnrnof RcKlinfjl PrcH}f<';Mi availahi*: foi u".i) by pcironts 
and •i;hil(lu'M at jifMiu l f*Al rmj)hctsi/»;s pcirrot rnonilorHd 
practicoon r.l,^sioom:rrUitod skills. lhrto,Kh"r providuc 
Ihfeo honnr! prtjctu'O oy^'rci'/r; pur w^oK. A nifioty- 
minute p<irrol training r.('ssinn r;. h»Md vWw ti th.- progrnni 
ir. initiat<:d The? Sunirno'r fi*\idif»g Proqr.ff . (ofv.jsts of 
ton pfu>,jij«'s of practti.v !^.:t!7kjls for piiiPrus to ust; 
witfi ItUfir children tor i<pprpxirn.Utly fdw.'fn fninutt'S 
a day, thf(»f (Kiys h vv<vk. for tiMi v;L'(;ks durioq Uk: 
SurTirncr. Ari inslruc.tion p.jfnphlet is iododixJ, 

Peer Tutoring: 

A supplenicn!<)»y luioricji PiO()r;jm tr<iins '^ludtjnls in 
grades 4-G lo act as tutois tn childron ir« th-: [}cginning 
Reading Program. ' 

/* ' 

School Organization: ^ 

Arrangornofits mur,! ho m.'idc with administrdlors arid 
leadif^rs of intcriruidiait? (J<) ,st!;i ro<jjrdiru) tutur 
sel'jction Mod tr.iinmg wh-Mi a supplornent-uy Tutorial 
Program is ur/^d. 

special Equipment: 

Filmstrip firojncior. (M^.M !ti t.ipi^ recordo.f. and ICmm 
film pruiector required tor tnarher traif/^ng inateridl;^. 

Program Evaluation: ^ 

Extensive* fiold tpslmg cjfid rovioiun hasir. of pupil 
perforrfiarr p d.itJ a.id IfMctmr rvalu/)ti' Jhr Brgin 
rung FkMdmq Progr/im vais fi*:ld tir.tod with approxi- 
aviti'ly 1?0,M00/!ofi< fi's. tln^ Instru'-tifwi il Coru:<:pts 
f'ro'jr.jrn vviIK/hO.OOU f^r -ulls mdiCalfd !h:il SWHL'S 
goals cjf !^^>p* rc:cnt of Ifi" ^luM -nl', .n hu ving 80 per- 
cerit of the crifrton .iMir- i was hi'*vid. 

Fortf^coming: 

A Oh I'lfy A /Jir.i'.M v*.iM,ia!. v/i!h so- { i i' it r.tr ut.l imcp; 
tor •,M"i| ihc pfwMNjf . 1-. I. -irH) po'p lo j l.y !.*^WfU . A 



Av-itldbiiily: 

Ah ff I'U o ■■ . . -j itrrj.j!' -jld I •■ m st^^^ k 
by i»- ' ■ ■! A;-:if * 
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MATE Ht ALS. EQUIPMENT. SERVICES. Hci COSTS 
"Rttqoired liomi Quantity Needed 



fnstrocnonjf Concepts: 
Olasv«>u;n st't. tncludu^g 
:.Kjrlt hooks. UKIchnf 

Tudf Hff tf.)inifitj Ifit with 2 
f il'- str ps & vj'jdio cu'iirfAtes, 
()fii!t • i^itefiais 

y^^'viw M')i.MuJ/color tratning 
f.iin 

Rear fry: ^\ 
■ ]\,f..ti .)fTi <HL't. jr.k'lurJing )\ 
.! ..h 111 tiooks. Cnltrion' / 
b - :■ Cri tenon Te'^Js,^ 
• *r" . .i!^(J tfM»*;hi.T fTVinual, 
i5.. v^. irus. procPduf^?s, etc. 



1 sot per 
30 students 



1 kit per 
\0 teachers 




1 pt^r ^^ol or 
.district 



1 s(;t per 
30 students 



Source 



Ginn 



Ginn 



Purchase 
Ginn* 



Ginn 



dost Par item 



$90.00 initiaiiy, 
$69.00 for 
replacement set 

$42.24 tnitioUy, 
$6.93 for 
replacement set 

$60.00 



$173.85 initially, 
$162.00 for 
repfacerrient set 



Replacement Rate 



Consumables 
yearty 



Consiimabl«s 
yearly 



Reusable 



Consumables 
yearly 



^ ■ 1. K.-r fftjiniiwj ^-.it. with 1 kit per 

7 ?»'"'^irips, 3 dwdM) 1 issoites, 10 lr\it:hei's 

/ 

I • . ;) ,ijuri(l/cul.}f tCiifunq 1 P'^f* school or 
f-'-' ^ district 



F^t.comiTiended 
Su;)pleni*;ntary Items 



' ■ I'Mt r,s- rd i.o.u)in<} 12 tutors 



Ginn 



Purchase 
Ginn* ■ 



Ginn 



$55.38 initially. 
* $19.26lter 
ropIacfinii?iit set 

$60.00 



Consumables 
yearly 

Reusable 



S40.92 initially, 
$19.92 for 
u.'plai (.'nu-'nt snl 



Cnnr.umablos 
yiMrly 



• : . f ' . f .,! . , ■; ,id»-j 



1 [ ■(?[ 10 [ ■ 'jhnls 

1 prr Kj p.iionrs 
st'jdt^nts 



Ginn 



Gmn 



$19.9:'! 



$1b.00 



Consumable 



(JoHiiufn/iblo 



\ 



Pijfchrrj- 
Ci'-.n* 



r-'i Pi iq-n- 'J, ri*'w .irr^'v r)7nS/) fur ihi' .idfir«-.M S of their (< <)ional 



Itif T ifiMn i:*f'f)t of Mirch 197? 
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Man; A Course of Study / 

' ' 1*1-' 

M,o " A V o..... M.iclv is i..>.) v.M'. f.fit.-tr,..f.. curia) «.if-:ncc Rfr..).Jm bas-.-d ntHWBl onihropolow. 
.„„ ,.. .,'t.-n.l..rt .,i . Iwlfl-OM to tl.m^ ..bout n.tuf« ot -n,,,., Ih., nw.l...r.,,W W.-d to p.cvoko 

•. ,!,.. , „„, ,..,0 ...w...., ,h ■. rn.-.n ... . . .nd ..I.0U. .^0 ......0,,,.. un.,0 

,,v„ .... nuv- .....v.. ..V..- al.uut .hems-lv,.. an.i ..h„ culture ..vv sh.,., ...oy s..nu.o l>-cun.n 

. ,• 1 tt,.. .-ft.. tl. It '.■li-u.i: .'.H. MM... s h..v «in hiitii.in l»'h.ivu)f .mil |i/d()inf.ni. 

■ • ■ ,. „ ,,.,,1, ,..,..n,l ., f..M.s .n.l..Y ot whM h V.. ..' '..>.:M,,lIy , n,>„M*,,<...,..d t.y Ihc .iutt..us Thu . 

; I,;,-, n- I. ...uUiM l;M<,v:r,.,.,. .,,1,1 ,j,,m,.v l)..<uM.-d f .-h-rs ,j..nl.- . ..nt.,.n d.nly l.sv m ,il.in, 



v. ,,.'s -n tilt, v.- IK' I ,tvfn .,,M.tM.t.i.U.l.-.v-wnujo((.-.uJi:n,. .!.i.n(cj.u.pU.XUV^^^^^^ 

,.,,,.,..1 tir- .Uim's Mm., lurf. mxl cfM .Hnpdfiyf"! b-h iviofs H^'" 

ii -. r. ■■\\ yi)ii ^i»(v»v(' in 'jcyiMKinii'iit " 
..,1 Av.... i.i'.-.. 1?'. 1 r:r,"nt..l.: ut Av NAV . W.r.rnnqioi-. f'.C ?C0'«5 
t M.'H, i ,.-i,.;M..-iU ( .Mil !. 1!. MiKlf. K.i\ ^ imtIji tiiji'. hi.St-tlv Oi^l.'^-b 



^ A , • , JIMI Jit 1. 1 1 y . <> 1 

J .,, .1 ■:. 1..:.. j .I-.-.... - ..vr-h thP .. tii'non IM I-..' ) ■•..^.'^ ImIh 1 ■ '-^ L ^v..r. n 

.,, ... ... (. .. . r.- ..ii:..t f *"r 0 



J I ^..^ . .:. I. ■ [^^• • - f'l. .. tl |I. • 



Con. »-|its su\». -.wu. :.jrt? .in'l »■ UJ..!MOf. .ruj 
t|.HiitC:l cu.r.pI,;MtV.'»nf«^M.i!.nri ^'..ih SUJlW ff..-if». 



Subj'fCt Ari!H 

( ...... .' .-I ' . 3 

■ if 1' I I . 
. l . . i 1. ■ ' 



. i» ;. . I 1. Sample Topics: 



. jM.pip if.-,.-^.. t.^tiri^ .rrr I iff i".'f ii' of the ^lufif CoaM 
S,iifju.n. Thi- l^':h..v Mr u\ GulK. in (-v^-JPS. MMtwid. (if 

^ ^ Ihf. (iovv ,!ruf Airi-.v/ f. ifi { » .i'-H V r.^-; add f xp..-' 1-d 



I I. r 



I . ■ -.. sti. ' J'- 



^V^|Of Go.ils f.)f Su.il"»US: 
I;.. )■.•■;■• ; . . ■ 



n A(Mhv.-U J^uiiVu;; litir-. inili..|r I C", " A'i.fnil 
AM.jf f.i^i.H.. St. I'. I in- .ii.ii I I..-, u'lii an.M L^.il' ^ 

('. i/Ti;:u.i ..( .jtc- ' 



. tiT Instructional Method: 



•f.i.r'- r. 



.1. i'.r.«.I t.V; f^-'' 

...i. It .. V.ifO 

1 . ;, h ' • .1. i I.I .!'. V 



l.,|t I ■' .- • ... . i . 



L.it»' ( fit -f n } SiiiHijnls: 



Unit 5v-qu»'nt:..»q" 

ii • .;. J 1 



^nifn.il*» hu viw in the tiuu, fuad ^rtdga/ine articles or 
i(>tifs«''t>«»Hl talk ov*?f Hi< l»v.sons wilh ?>is p<ironts» 
ni^^r pi' turos <ihowing his idoos..etr. 



Tuacher's Rofc and Training: » 

The r.\M hcr's role is to tv- a resource pofsof!. not an 
iMfhofjiy fiqijre. The (j..yolop^!f t;of)?;idors !he cldSS a 

o?"n^tjnitv of leafnincj." By working io(jelhcr, students 
\:\ \ u ... u r-s provide dK:.'«.lloii und reiriforcernetU for each 

"S'-'MiDc^s f'^r iRat hefs," tlie inst-.rvice tfi'nning package, 
rout both tKjckground m.it»Y»nis and df?UilPd instfuc- 
lu)ri if^ Uw. course's te^chtng Mffiiegy. Summer training 
inr.t.f itt 1^' held.tfsruuyho'jt thp U.S.. a hst is available 
fro'^. • 1)1^ The vnscrvire trauiiny institutes and materials 
V. i-: V Inpod at th^^ request ot tr.al teachers. 



~Spei$ai Iqutpment and FaciilRiif: 

A supur Cmni sound canridaOH>roifcctar or IGmni soiind 
proiector, filmstrip projt»ctor, and recf^rd player are 
neressary. The lilmstrip projector and record player 
should be readily available to the. students in each class. 

Prugrdm Evaliiatioik: 

PJpgram was field tested extensively in 80 S(,hoots in 14 
school systems by the projf»ct staff. "On the average, 
students doubit>d their knowledge of specific aspects of 
the coufio and 0^^*^ m their ability to reason." There 
was little relationship between l.O. and scoring gains. 
One of the few research studies pubUshed on the 
program is the iwO'voiume study by Hanley et at. (1970). 

Availability: 

fall 1970 



Senior Pfojoct Staff; Oimntor. Pett'r B. Dow. Consultaritv Jerome S. Bruncr, hven DeVore, and Ascn Qakikci 



REFtRLMCES 

r.i'T.r'M.i. R. Klay A Oni(<*: c^t lUudv. Cducute, St^ptefi'b^r 1972, 22. 
■ i ■ Whalj. K.. Moo. r. W.. ?< W.jlter. A. S. Curiosity /competence/community . on evaluation of Man: A 

Couru> of Stuffy, (^l^^.hr .(''.j'?. M.iWt Yn.^^w v \ (HiCifon Dov^^lopment Crnler, 10/0. 

1 )v '.V '.V, MACOV. A r^)purt Uow tiu. (.tty. Social Education, Marr h 19/1, 35 (3). 30t>308. 
.n.i. ' \, M.. 2. j.jri^ M. L . A ( nii' .t! .ipp^'i'Sdl of tw^'iMy bix nali^'nal 'dl htudios prf)iects. SocVa/ Education, 

■ A.. >v I'.. I. H. F\ EncounUy<i in thinking: A compendium of curricula fur process education. Syracuse. New 
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1- ?;v>^«f^ 1 



TWATriUAlS. EQUJf'Wf NT, SCRVICLS. «tfc.; COSTS 
Heqiiifod items 



{'onipU t . pa- 1 



1h t;!'.! ' ll»ff» *) or 



charts. .).iM.'V.. 



Qiiuntity Nt^cded 


Source 








f)ffV(*lopfn(;pt 




AssociaUfs 


1 pel «.uidrfit 


Cufriculuni 




Devciopfn^^Di 






1 Sft p'A <ivc 


CurrirulufTi 


classics 


Development 




Associalcs 




CurriQulwm 




Developniont 




Associates 


10 Si'ts per class 


Curriculum 




Develupnienl 




Associates 


1 Srt pfM toachof 


Curriculuhi / 




OevGlopmeny 




A^sociatiJs 



Cost Per Item 



$3V0a00* Jur 
corofilote 

\ 



Replacement Rate 



Rc?u$at)lo-vury 
diiratiio 



Reusable 



Should not 
peed replace* 
men I 

Rousjble-very 
durable 



Rr:ijsablf» 



Reuscible 



• S-.hn -'.f, f'Vjy i»rJor a siipr^ Rnmi r^^rtnclije pro|PCtnr withir\ the pcirkago for an additional $295.00. 
Information current as of March 1972 
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Mniit.<>urs«' V: fJfeclive Questioning (Ulementary Level) 



4 . , M 



^Au :ii'ihiyr\ o.nt^ ot .1 r»r»nor, of minkourses Bevf^trrnrri by the Fnr Wfst I aboratdry for Fducat»onal 
•1 ihf f!-.' 'Hir^t-^ /ir.^ b.n d on the Stcinfwrd m»crot<Mching pfogfam; teachers waU'h films 

t.M.n.ng til:;. pr.Hiih.f u';)na.i skill by micr ottMrhiiiq {tear.hintj .a short lesson to a.^fnall number 
/ f*t Pt,u''' ThtMf pi f t- rn'.'iO'.'^ so tht'y can uvaiu^ue themscives att^'rward^. liy repeatmg this sequence for 

ti , ? . r , . .iii t»iiMiii»('ivtf. "iifnc.ve their t»'ji twny ^jhil^ty. The tmmedjate feedback via videotape 
' '-f-M M.'.iMii t<M 'Its !h'» ifiii h»:r vvr.hes to cultivate. 

• ^; Mirnj n r.-.| it :iovi iv;;Hn{i Uie tt?jchef's obflitv to^sK qut»Mion<? in class disrussions. He learns 
• K.r.x :,f ♦./T^'» hi' t.iiws in cl/iss. to encourage in ck'pth student responses to qursuons. and to avoid 
'^ ,r . ■ -f^ fr' v/i!h 'J.j'.s di'*.cn<>5:ioii. Ai> tio vvorks on J sp'^i ifi', ilcilt, the p^if ticipcint follows 
..• .. ■ r- .t 1. .'-t ifnw. {iri.ii»» v^ction froni (he ^eacf^cr Hb?.dbonk, views an msiruv tional film, 
t. -M.iiS.' ' I M h-n* iiissoii {while vidt^oi.jping it), viev/s the videoupr tu evaluate his 
th.^ 1.", .); , i' h'/^- ii.f^'i r»?tvipf"*» it. and ru'ovjlnaw.s his performance The tea<;her ust-s the mini- 
■ ^ t J y -.U'V ti;> for 'u.jf at wli i^ay^V Dirtjct supe'^vis^on is nt.Mthcr rcr^urcd f^or siigyoslcd, 

•'. ••. [fi" .u'-. ».i , ' ■» V'-"'"-'y .1 •si^Liatcd vviih pfuc|r,jrTis using v»rJf?otapos uf the teacher's 

/ * 

r):},' .'n'ui»ny - uiify on to.ither behavior may be seen through some of the results 

, t { • r. o.iri,up:jM»ij t'?ac:hefC toiked in c lass discussions jbvjut 02 percent of the 
'^iv r [".'frt'iit ni tho time b." iurt^ th^y h,^d le.Kix'd to encoi.rriye r\oro student 
:}v ./ p- Mfjr'i :;f toacheis' qiiOstions djked tl>e studon's tu make higher cognitive 
. . ..-•r—.-. s »n/r:i.l f * focalllfui fjtisl, .jfter tru' cour-jr. b2 perront r^illt-d for such ' 

■ A , ' .!: rr. r.^.fvj.':,* b Tw ;earh-r questions aitudll/ dtn/hlrd from an aveiage of 5 words 

r.l'. .r'-' It:-! 



•h. • tt . 

, / I 

r- I'«^»■ 



■ !..i 



/ir r At .J t'.iov/n Streets. R .vitCi- iu, N(nv .U^rr.t;y 08075 



I it;.>r.i!{jrv f>.r 1 d'i^ atifm-ii R^^^rjrrh .inc! D'.'v^'i. >pniwj^t. 1 Garden 



Audi ;r I 



length of Use: 

iri:tMllv. .lb* '"it ih" h.LMf^, p^^f ftK f«vt^ weuks. 

Mr .I'thly foik'W l»"- -^s .w nSivl n;inlor( ij i-juir-.-J 

•..^ ills. 



Trammg Mjteri.^ls: 

|i v oi If .if.i. tiof il iM ! f...ii. ' 1= -..ons f'M Ifnnrn 

. t .1 ,«■.... I M'} Mr; I 's 'll ■■■ ^' . 'utlm'j .'"If - 

,f.i P t ; M:^ [l !. ■ ■ ' » ty ;l-0 -.Vl I' !■) Ti'v)'! 'he 
■ ,f I ' y f r- It' I" ! ' -i.-' J.n.itnrs 

Cuorrlint^tor's Mdti.'riJ<s. 

} t . . . • '-J •■ ; • ■•■^J ' ^ ■ 

IJntt St :imMu:ifi(j: 
....... ' ; J ■ • •! ■ . ' 
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j J. .ft.. : ..• •;. I. .r..' 'II. W w'- »« t^^ohifuf 



visual equipinrrU: tn rtir^kcj minor rivn\i^ oi AV f»quipnmntr 
A courcliiiiilor's h.jndbonk pu)VKl(xl. Amv stalf niuinbof 
toiikJ bo iMirtfjrJ .IS ( ritM(lirw)U»i . iillliuiiqh Uh? rule iS 



^. . J,..., . .\,, ,u'uy .n Avrrs; t-.M r h-.h^iviuis u.u4lv tilU^d by i< principal or (Jr.ttiU Supervisor. 

PVi* I. II! JtM*!*'-'.* V*,i".h • M'. .?»»»'M (ir.i 'iS'jr* ■! I. 
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r.uorcJiM.jUT s and Training 



I' .1 .t^' ^- ^ ■ i tilt! r^tiuirf-fj j'lrlio 



Special Equipm^^nt mil Facilit'tus: ' 

VKK'ulapo nwhiru'. hl.mk viflctuct ordif^y Uipc'.. A com- 
[)U:\o. vidootap'' svr.t*''H (vu?win(| »>nci rfcunlmci oquiprnent 
only) cost«> iUni\ $I/U.jU.0O. I'l-'n'^ laprs cost $10.00- 
$li).00 cadi. '. ' 

Program Evaluation: 

Iht. romiroufs.- uiului v/« nl af> tffi^.ivo ryrk) - jf throo 
tieki !t;sts rn.K'^ri.iIs w.-ie rfVJ.»:fi /^tu ro .nppropi lalti after 
KHt.r. t^^bt. Pu'ld l^^^t r(v...lls ifidnatr that toaiib'Tt) 
incftMSPd thfir c^hility \o dirr^ f finrUions \u niuro th;jn 
one Mudont, to pf')nipt dud ' Lmfy, and lu ask quosUons 
faMing fui higln^r cuqnitivo rt ..h misi-v thijy dorrrasod the 
nuiiilHT of liiii' ^ Mioy V[JoaW.'! l^^oir own qu^'M^cwis. and 
Iho ampurvi tlp:y talked \n a div.u sion. rti'vc were no 
chano^'S in asUnj pupils to rchtr lliOir afi^wurs to othor 
rtiaturijils. 'Ihf lonqth of pupil rd'poMses alsu incruasod. 
and the nunih*).- ;)l ofu.-wofd pui^'l fO:>ponsfiii di?croased. 

Availability: 

Fciil 1970 



••■I ^.•"ll Ma'r'--'^- I . ^"lluv. Philip Lanticr 
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